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Picture, Courtesy North = 
SHOULDN’T THEY COME SOUTH, FOR WHERE CAN YOU FIND ANYTHING PRETTIER THAN THIS GULF COAST HIGHWAY UNDER TIE 
MOSS LADEN LIVE OAKS? 
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One-Profit savings give 
you these fine-car features 


at a low price: 


More power at less cost—according to the rating 
of te Society of Automotive Engineers, the Standard 
Six Duplex-Phaeton is the world’s most powerful car 
of its size and weight. 24 makes of five-passenger 
open cars have less rated horsepower yet sell for $5 to 
$5505 more. 


Duplex body — no other car—regardiess of price— 
offers the open-closed car comfort of the Studebaker 
Duplex. 

Full-size balloon tives —with specially designed 
steering gear. 

Costly alloy steels —we pay a premium to secure 
steels of extra quality. A bar of Studebaker alloy steel 
the diameter of a dime is stronger than a bar of or- 
dinary steel the diameter of a dollar. Factory repair 
parts sales in 1925 averaged only $10 per car. 
Completely machined crankshaft —a feature 
found only in the most expensive cars. This insures 
perfect engine balance and minimum vibration. 
Automatic spark control —regulated by speed of 
engine. This eliminates the spark lever which is re- 
placed by safety lighting control on the steering wheel 


Coincidental lock to ignition and steering gear. 
operated by the same key controlling spare-tire carrier. 


Gasoline gauge on dash ~speedometer, oil-pressure 
gauge and ammeter in oval group. 


Durable finish—a rich Studebaker metallic blue fin- 
ish, assures permanent beauty and lasting lustre. 
Genuine leather upholstery. 


Oil filter, gas strainer and air cleaner. Sealing the 
engine against foreign matter. 


Water-proof ignition—even the spark plugs are pro- 
tected by rubber shields. 

Oil drain valve—engine oil drained without getting 
under the car. 

Complete equipment includes automatic windshield 
cleaner, rear-view mirror, weather-proof visor, foot- 
controlled cowl ventilator, stop light. 





Studebaker offers this new-type 
open-closed car — the famous 
Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton 


The onde « car of its kind— 


open to the sunshine or closed against the storm in 30 seconds 


HE Studebaker Duplex is a new type of open- 

closed car with the advantages of both. In- 
stead of old-style side curtains, it has roller side 
enclosures concealed in its steel-framed top. Pull 
them down—like lowering a window shade—and 
in 30 seconds, without leaving your seat, you 
obtain complete protection from rain, snow, cold 
or wind. 

To the farmer, the Duplex thus assures closed- 
car comfort without sacrificing the freedom and 
utility of an open car. Bulky crates, baskets and 
tools—difficult to handle in a closed car—are easily 
loaded into its roomy rear compartment, If de- 
sired, the seat back can be removed im a few 
seconds, allowing for extra carrying space with- 
out damage to upholstery. 

Leads quality open car sales 
So obvious are the advantages of the Duplex that 
approximately fifty per cent of the open cars sold 
in the Studebaker price class last year — were 
Studebaker Duplexes. 

Only Studebaker builds the Duplex — only 
Studebaker with its enormous One-Profit facilities 
can build it and sell it completely equipped, at the 
price of the old-style, obsolete touring car. 

Studebaker builds a//] its own bodies, al! en- 
gines, all clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, 


steering gears, brakes, axles, gray-iron castings 
and drop forgings. Only Ford in the low-price 
field and Studebaker in the fine-car field have such 
complete manufacturing facilities. 


One-Profit value 
These facilities enable Studebaker to manufacture 
quality cars on a One-Profit basis—eliminating 
outside profits. The savings thus effected are 
passed on to Studebaker owners im the form of 
higher quality and lower price. 

Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars de- 
Signed, engineered and built as units. The hun- 
dreds of parts in a Studebaker function as a 
smooth-working unit, resulting in scores of thou- 
sands of miles of excess transportation, greater 
riding comfort and higher resale value. 

Direct manufacturing control enables Stude- 
baker to keep cars constantly up-to-date. We 
add improvements regardless of the calendar. 
Resale values are thus stabilized. 


Any of the dealers listed below will gladly 
demonstrate this car and finance its purchase on 
Studebaker’s fair and liberal Budget Payment 
Plan. Write for interesting illustrated booklet on 
One-Profit manufacture and complete description 
of the Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton. Ask for 
Combination E-710-1. The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America, South Bend, Ind. 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service throughout the = 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. Carroll 


MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co 


ABERDEEN—Martin Motor Co. 
ALBEMARLE—G. D. Troutman 
ANDREWS—H. G. Hampton 
ASHEBORO—H. L. Ingram 
ASHEVILLE—Logan Motor Co. 
CANTON—Russell Motor Company 


HICKORY—Standard Garage & ARSAW—C 
Sales 


LEAKSVILLE—J. H. Hampton 
Buggy Company 
LENOIR—Lenoir-Blowimg Rock 


Line, 
LINCOLNTON—M. H. Heyl, Jr. 





CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch 
& Company 
CHERRYVILLE—Bean Motor Co. 
CONCORD—Auto Supply & Repair 
Company 
DUNN—Boewles Motor Car Co. 
DURHAM—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor 
‘ompany 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles Motor 
Company 
FRANKLIN—B. C. Munday / 
GASTONIA—Gastonia Motor Co. 
ee -—~pe Auto & Sup- 
y Company 
enkananene’s. & H. Motor 
Company, Inc. 
» gy” ~ yp nalinan aa Motor 


‘ar y 
HENDERSON—Scoggin Motor Co. 


LOUISBURG_Scorgin Motor Co. 
LUMBERTON—W. R. Tyner 
Service Sta. 


MADISON 
MT. AIRY—Mt. Airy Bugsy & 


Auto y 
ROSEMARY—L. A. & Mrs. L. A. 
Daniels 


ROXBORO—Jackson Motor Co 
RUTHERFORDTON— Tate sGarage 
SAN FORD—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
SHELBY—Doggctt Bros. 
STATESVILLE—R. L. Reavis & 


Company 
TARBORO—Wilson Auto Sup. Co. 
WANCHESE—E. R. Daniels 
WARRENTON—Scoggin Moter Co. 


WASHINGTON Swan Motor Co. 
WAYNESVILLE—Logan Auto Co. 
WHITEVILLE—W. F. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Co. 


BEAUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLESTON—Automotive Co. 


TI Garage 
FLORENCE—G. C. Chandler, inc. 
FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stew- 

art 


GEORGETOWN-—S. E. Mercer 
GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor 


y 
MARION—Marion Motor Company 


SPARTANBURG—Brian Floyd, inc. 
SUMTER—Carolina Machimery Co. 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA—Boyd-Cerlim Me- 
ter Company 
BEDFORD—Auteo Service & Elec- 
tric Corp. 
BLACKSBURG—Argabrite Bros. 
BRISTOL—Jee Baker Mtr. Co., Inc. 
CEDAR BLUFF-—Cedar Bluff Me- 
tor 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—Carpenter 
Motor Company 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales 


Company, Inc. 
CREWE—Crewe Motor Company 
DANVILLE—Dan River Motor 
Company, Inc. 
FREDERICKSBURG—Jones Motor 
y 
FRONT ROYAL—Reya! Sales Co. 
HAMPTON—Newport News Motor 
Company 
HARRISONBURG—E. R. Rodes 
LEXINGTON—W. Ne McCown 


LYNCHBURG—4J. 1. Alexander Mo- 
ter Company, Inc. 


NEWPORT ny eg te News 
Motor Car Company, 

as —* sapere Motor oa Co., 

NORTON—Clinch Valley Motor 


P ant Motor 
Corpora’ 

PULASK Garage & Mo 
ter Company, 


SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
STAUNTON—Deffenbaugh Motor 


SUFFOLK—J. C. Moore 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 


WYTHEVILLE—Crowgey Motor 
Company 
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Farm Work This Week 


and Next 


Field and Garden Crops to Plant Now and Other Timely Reminders 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Jobs Need- 
ing Attention Now 


IL drained from a crankcase is excellent for rid- 
ding hogs of lice. 

2. The soybean is fast becoming. the best and 
principal home-grown hay. Remember that it is richer 
than alfalfa as a feed and is a sure crop all over Dixie. 
We can’t plant too many. 

3. Let’s not overpasture new pas- 
tures early in the spring. We 
should turn stock on them occa- 
sionally to keep the weeds and 
sprouts under control, but let the 
grass be long enough to give the 
stock a full bite before they get 
on it. 

4. The boll weevil army has been 
in its trenches all winter. Prepare for them by making 
ready for the battle. Arrange ahead of time for cal- 
cium arsenate and machinery for applying it. 

5. “I calculate I will save more than $200 by having 
planted more cover crops than I ever planted before. I 
am going to make hay of them and plow the stubble 
under,” said a wise cotton farmer who added: “I shall 
make hay as regular a crop as cotton hereafter. I am 
finding hay as profitable as cotton, and a safer crop.” 

6. With newly sowed carpet grass pastures, there are 
two imperative things to do if they are to succeed: (1) 
Keep them grazed close and (2) mow or grub all weeds, 
bushes or sprouts that grow taller than the carpet 
gtass. Trampling by stock (except in muddy weather) 
while they graze helps carpet grass, but shade close to 
the ground is ruinous. 

7. Guard the forest and the woodlot from fire. Now 
that new growth has started, fire will not only destroy 
the mulch of leaves but will be more destructive to 
young trees. Fire that burns over woodland at inter- 
vals as far apart as five years will destroy practically 
all new growth and injure all the old growth. 

8 The best time to run the weeder, harrow, or cul- 
tivator is as soon after a rain as the ground can be 
stirred without being sticky. If stirred then, the two 
objects of cultivation are accomplished: (1) The weeds 
are killed before they have more than started—they are 
prevented ; and (2) the land is prevented from forming 
acrust. For both weeds and clods we need to practice 
prevention rather than cure. 


II. Field and Garden Crops to Plant 





NTIL after the.middle of April the season PA 


here in the Raleigh section was the 

coldest we have had in years and 
the most backward. Gardens that 
should have been planted in the first 
half of March were not started 
until April was advancing. Most 
of us failed to sow all the oats 
we wanted to sow and will need. 
We were late with our plowing, 
and behind with field crop and 
garden planting. 

This, however, is no reason for 
undue haste—haste that will cause 
us to neglect making good seed- 
beds. Since we are late with so 
much of our planting, it is now 
all the more necessary that the 
best possible seedbeds be made 
so that all crops can grow right 
off after they come up. 


Everyone seems to agree that 
there is little chance for improve- 
ment in the prices of either cot- 
ton or tobacco. But those of us 


Here 
agriculture. 
Carolina for one of 
owner of this dairy 


is an 


who have good gardens, a full 


supply of corn or other grain for man and beast, and 
all the hay needed, will be able to pull through next 
winter somehow, even if we do not get our money back 
on our so-called “money crops.” So let’s consider now 
other crops to be planted in May as follows :— 

"Rape 


"Artichoke Kafir corn 


Bermuda grass *Mangels Sorghum 
Buckwheat Melons Soybean 
Cantaloupe Millets Sudan grass 
Chufa Milo *Sweet clover 
Citron Pearl millet Teosinte 

Corn Peanuts Tobacco 

Cowpea Pop corn Velvet bean 
Cotton Sweet potato Watermelon 
Feterita Pumpkin Winter squash 
*It is now rather late to plant the crops marked “*” in 
the above list except in Virginia and the northern half of 
the Carolinas. 


The garden list we are giving is a long one—nearly 
40 kinds. Some of these can be available in one form 
or another for table use every day in the year. It isa 
little late in the southern half of our Virginia-Carolina 
territory for planting those marked “L” but not too late 
if one needs any of these for home use and they are 


not already planted. Here is the list :— 
Artichoke, L Cress Onion, L 
Asparagus (seed) IL. Cucumber Parsley 
Butterbeans Eggplant Parsnip 
Snapbeans Endive Pepper 
Beet English pea, L Radish, L 
Cabbage Garlic, L Rhubarb, L 
Cantaloupe Horseradish, L Salsify 
Carrot Kale Shallot 
Celery Kohl-rabi Spinach, L 
Chard Leek, L Squash 
Citron Lettuce, L Tomato 
Collard Mustard, L Turnip, L 
Corn Okra Watermelon 


II]. How We Can Make Enough Corn 
and Feed 


HERE jis no doubt but that we are threatened 
with low-priced cotton and tobacco next fall and 
there is no doubt but that most of us have less 
feed than we need. We all know we shall need corn 
and hay no matter what the price of our “money crops” 
may be next fall and all know that we lose money 
when we buy corn or hay with cotton or tobacco money. 
But can we make our own corn and hay? We can 
if we will just make our minds up to do it. 


— 







GET HELP IN BUILDING BARNS 


CAN 
illustration of the very fine work done by the extension service of our colleges of 
This silo and barn were built from plans furnished by the extension service of North ‘ 


YOU 


its progressive farmers. Mr. 
plant, entered the business recently. 


Vernon Ashworth, Buncombe County, 
He is going in dairying to stay. 


If we make the production of our needed grain and 
hay a definite and determined part of our year’s work, 
we shall find that all through the year there are oppor- 
tunities to produce them. 

Most of us can plant corn from April until July and 
make a crop of grain. We can sow oats and barley 
through 60 days in the fall and oats through 60 days 
in the late winter and early spring. If our early crop 
of grain from oats and barley short, we can make 
up the deticiency by planting more corn and planting it 
on better land. Then if the corn crop runs short, we 
can overcome the shortage by growing small grain in 
the fall and again in the spring. It is rarely the case 
that we do not have an opportunity each year, in fact 
several opportunities, to produce all the hay and grain 
need. 


is 


we 

But we must be careful in selecting our hay crops. 
For weeks letters have been coming into The Progres- 
sive Farmer office asking about Rhodes grass, billion 
dollar grass, teosinte, pearl millet, Napier grass, and 
other “get-rich-quick” hay crops and forage plants that 
many of us know nothing about. Try a little patch of 
some of these if you wish, but don't forget our true 
and tried “steadies” like soybeans, velvet beans, cow- 
peas, sorghum, and Sudan grass. 

But we must really plan our hay crop if we are to 
get the most out of it and out of the land it occupies. 
Ii we grow grasses like Sudan grass and sorghum this 
summer, we should make definite plans now to follow 
them with a legume like vetch, crimson clover, bur 
clover, or sweet clover next fall. If we grow legumes 
like soybeans, cowpeas, or velvet beans, we can follow 
these with small grain next fall, thus alternating grass 
crops and legume crops and raise better feed without 
injury to the land. 

Some of us also have small grain growing now that 
will be worth more if made into hay than if harvested 
for grain. Whatever we may do with it, however, this 
small grain land, crimson clover, and vetch land comes 
in at just the right time for sowing cowpeas or soy- 
beans, Sudan grass or sorghum, or this land may go 
into corn in late May or early June’ when the winter 
crop comes off. 


IV. Every Home Gardener Needs 
Wheel Hoe Now 


OW that a new year of garden-making is on us 
and our resolution to have a better garden than 
ever before is fresh in our minds, let’s add to 

the pleasure of such a garden the possession of a 

time-saving and labor-saving garden wheel 
hoe, and see how much of our garden 

a work we can make it do. We are 

; not going to recommend any par- 
ticular make for two reasons. One 
is that the wheel hoe we use 
has been in service so long that 
no trace of its name is left 
on it and we have forgotten 
the make. The other is that the 
wheel hoes advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer are all good. 
But certainly gardener 
should have in mind the fact that 
as a time-saver and labor-saver 
in the home garden, nothing 
comes near the garden wheel 
hoe. The old wheel hoe we now 
use has paid for itself in time 
and labor saved every year of 
the 15 or 20 years it has been 
in use. 


A good wheel hoe will soon 
pay for itself for you, too, Give 
it a trial.and see the results that 
can be obtained, 


every 


N. C., the 
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Tobacco Farmers Should Profit by Ex- 
perience and Go Forward 


N THE next page we are setting forth the bed- 

rock fundamental principles that we believe 

should be observed in the operation of any codp- 
erative marketing associations. The Progressive Farm- 
er and its editors have been fighting for these principles 
for years and now there is at last an evident determi 
nation on the part of both farmers and codéperative 
marketing leaders to put these principles generally into 
practice. 

In our Carolinas-Virginia territory it is the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Marketing Association which has 
heretofore been hardest to bring around to what we 
have believed to be sound coéperative marketing prin 
ciples. There has been too much secrecy about policies, 
salaries, expenses, and business plans of the organi 
zation; too many directors have elected one another to 
directors and officials have engaged 








salaried positions ; 
in business supported by association patronage, etc. 

Fortunately, our codperative cotton marketing asso 
ciations have been free from serious mistakes of this 
kind, and fortunately our tobacco farmers have re 
solved that such mistakes shall never again be repeated 
in their own associations. The new contract of the 
Virginia Dark Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Asso- 
ciation, for example, requires that the by-laws provide 
for these things :— 

“For an annual audit by an independent certified 
public accountant or audit company. 

“For an invitation and request for an annual in- 
vestigation of association affairs and books by one 
or more public officials of Virginia, and for one or 
more men designated by the members in annual 
meeting. 

“That annually there shall be published the indi- 
vidual salaries of officers and the department heads 
and the average salary of minor employees in each 
department; that there shall be published to any 
member upon request the individual salary of any 
employee of the association. 

“That annually there shall be issued to the mem- 
bers, in the manner specified by the board of direc- 
tors a statement of :— 


“(1) Stocks of dark tobacco on hand, by year and 
grade, appraised values, advances, and payments made 


“(2) Indebtedness of the association for advances, 
physical properties, etc. 
“(3) Location and appraised value of property owned, 


property rented, etc. 

“(4) Policies, as to sales, processing, and general op- 
eration, with especial reference to changes in policies 
from time to time. 


“That no director (except the president) shall be 
an employee of the association 

“That no director or officer or employee of the 
association may engage in redrying tobacco for the 
association or shall have a financial interest in any 
business which makes a profit through handling in 
any way the tobacco of this association or through 
selling to this association or buying for or from 
this association any physical supplies.” 

It was on demand of the members themselves that 
these safeguards were put into the new contract of 
the dark tobacco district, and many of these same pro- 
visions have likewise been incorporated into the new 
contract of the “Old Belt” of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The farmers have resolved that each codperative 
shall be run as a democracy, and not as a corporation 

As we said more than a year ago, the tobacco farm- 
ers of the Carolinas and Virginia should themselves 
take charge of their coOperative marketing associations 
“from top to bottom, from A to Z,”—and this is ex- 
actly what they are now doing 

Under these new conditions we earnestly, cordially, 
and wholeheartedly urge our tobacco farmers of the 
Old Belt of Virginia and North Carolina to sign the 
new contract that is being presented. They have paid 
dearly for experience in learning how to run a codp- 
erative, and they should not now throw away that ex- 
perience. Certainly our tobacco farmers cannot prosper 


by simply saying to the auction system, “Please, sirs, 
how much will you give us for our tobacco; we have 
thrown away all organization and come before you 









helplessly to accept whatever you condescend to offer.” 

We must not surrender when we have just begun to 
fight. On the contrary, having learned what mistakes 
to avoid in conducting a codperative, let us learn from 


those mistakes and go forward 


Are Your Mules Getting More of Your 
Cash Than Your Family? 


KIRBY, the pasture 
the North Carolina Extension Service, last 


\M 
of 
week made an astounding statement, based on his 


study of Eastern North Carolina conditions. Here it is: 


wide-awake specialist 


“The average Eastern North Carolina farm fam- 
tly spends more for feed for stock than it does for 
clothing for the family!” 

This is in line with another remarkable statement 
just made in a letter to The Progressive Farmer by one 
informed Southern agricultural leaders, 
Rast, who says in a letter just received :— 


of the best 

Mr. Loy E. 
“One of the greatest drains on the farmer's in 

come is the money spent for feed for the livestock. 
I had the privilege of examining the books of a 
credit merchant recently and was surprised to learn 
that many of the farmers furnished spent a great 
deal more for feed than they spent for the family 
supplies. /t seems hardly fair to the family when 
the mule gets more of the farmer's cash income 
than the wife and children.” 

Isn't it high time, men and brethren (we know the 
“women and sisters” will agree) to grow our own feed 
on our own farms and give our own wives and children 
the money that our mules have been getting ? 

Maybe 30 years ago you or your father didn’t think 
you could grow your own hay, but since that time big 
changes have come along. Two great new Southern 
hay crops have been introduced. These two crops are 

iybeans and Sudan grass. They are adapted and pro 
duce well all the way from the Rio Grande to the 
Potomac, yielding from one ton per acre on poor land 
to four tons or more on rich land. They will solve the 
hay problem and any Southern farm can solve it with 
these two hay crops. Soybean hay is richer than 
alfalfa hay in feed value; and Sudan grass, when prop- 
erly cut and cured, makes a hay superior to the timothy 
hay that is hauled to us 500 or 1,000 miles. 

Let's plant more soybeans and Sudan grass than ever 
more corn than ever before (with soybeans, 
cowpeas, or velvet beans with the corn), and give 
“Molly and the babies” the cash our mules have been 
getting! 


hefore, 


A Picture Worth Studying 


HIE picture on page 8 of last week’s Progressive 

Farmer showing a tractor-driven Texas cotton 

planter ready to plant fifty acres per day was well 
worth studying. 

Texas cotton farmers are not only using modern 
machinery for planting but also for cultivation. They 
are using little expensive hand-chopping. In order to 
compete with Texas in making cotton, our North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina cotton growers will have to 
make bigger yields per acre and cultivate more eco- 
nomically, using harrows and weeders for early culti- 
vation followed by riding cultivators later on. This is 
necessary if we are to give cotton easy, cheap, and 
rapid cultivation, while by using harrows, weeders, and 
riding cultivators, we can also cultivate larger areas 
in corn and other feed crops and avoid having to buy 
high-priced feed with low-priced cotton. 

Because we have more rain and grass, our folks here 
in the Carolinas can't make cotton as cheaply as Texas 
can but this fact only makes it all the more necessary 
to go as far as we can in more economical methods of 
cultivation. 


The So-Called ‘‘Farm Surplus” Bill 


OUTHERN farmers are very much interested in 
the so-called “Farm Surplus Bill” or farm relief 
bill as finally worked out and approved by leaders 

of codperative cotton marketing and the more moderate 
group of Western agricultural leaders. Because some 
more extreme measures have been under consideration, 
some cotton farmers have gotten an incorrect impres- 
sion of the measure approved by the South’s own cot- 
ton marketing leaders. 

This bill provides in brief for four things as follows: 

First, establishment in the Department of Agricul 
ture of “a division of codperative marketing” which will 
assist and encourage but not control the farmers’ own 
coéperative marketing organizations. For this purpose 
$225,000 is appropriated for the first two years. 

Second, the creation of a “Federal Farm Advisory 
Council,” to consist of five members from each of the 
twelve Federal Land Bank districts, four nominated by 
farmers’ marketing and general organizations, and a 
fifth named by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
Federal Farm Advisory Council, receiving expenses 
and a per diem of $25, will meet twice a year and will 
prepare recommendations as to plans and policies need- 
ed for agricultural relief. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Third, and still more important, the bill provides for 
the establishment of a “Federal Farm Boked,” to be 
composed of twelve members, one from each of the 
twelve Federal Land Bank districts, appointed by the 
President from the membership of the Federal Farm 
Advisory Council, and employed for their whole time 
to study the problems and needs of the American 
farmer in much the same way that the Federal Reserve 
Board studies banking and financial problems of our 
nation, and to give especial attention to the control and 
disposition of farm crop surpluses. When there is a 
surplus of either wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, or swine, 
and the codperative marketing association dealing with 
that particular commodity requests it, a small “equali- 
zation fee” may be levied on sales of that commodity 
and used in a program designed to sell such surplus at 
higher prices than the farmers would otherwise get. 
It is provided, however, that no “equalization fee” shall 
be levied on cotton or corn for three years from date 
and not then unless specifically authorized by Congress. 

Fourth, a revolving fund of $250,000,000 is provided 
to assist codperative marketing associations in financ 
ing and selling farm products sold through coéperatives 


As we have said before, Congress and our agricul- 
tural interests are only “feeling their way” toward a 
right solution of the problem of handling farm sur 
pluses and promoting fairer prices for farm products. 
The establishment of a strong federal farm board will 
for the first time give agriculture a powerful official 
body, studying its marketing and financial problems, 
and this feature alone would make this bill worth 
while. The establishment of a revolving fund of a 
quarter-billion of dollars will also greatly assist our 
cooperative associations, while the tentative plan of an 
“equalization fee” to help finance programs for selling 
farm surpluses profitably is something which will be 
adopted only gradually if and as its successes justify it. 


Our Two Outstanding Defects in Corn 
Growing 


VER the larger part of the South, early planted 

corn does best, taking one year with another over 

a period of years. This is true on all well drained 
lands, but on the low, damp lands, where corn is gen- 
erally planted, time should be taken to put the soil in 
good condition. On this type of land corn planted in 
May, up to the first of June, will do better, if the soil 
is put in good condition before planting. 

There are two outstanding defects in our corn grow- 
ing, which alone are responsible for our small yields. 
First, our soils are low in fertility and, lacking humus, 
dry out too quickly. Second, and on our low lands, 
more important, we do not prepare the land well and 
neglect its proper cultivation. On the low lands where 
corn is planted late, as it should be, there is no excuse 
for failure to give it thorough preparation, and unless 
it is going to receive good cultivation when it needs it. 
the more profitable and sensible thing to do is not to 
plant it. Corn will not stand abuse like cotton, 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Don’t Ask Charity, but Demand Equal 
Rights 


Ti farmer is in the unfortunate position of feel- 











ing that he must belittle his own industry in order 

to get what is coming to him. When he asks for 
a change in economic conditions he is met by the state- 
ment that he is all right. He counters with the reply 
that he is not, and tells hard-luck stories 
to prove it. 

ThisGhas resulted in putting the farm- 
ers into a complaining frame of mind 
that is unfortunate. Farmers are natu 
rally cheerful. Hope is their one inex 

. haustible commodity. But they have come 
to believe that it is unsafe to smile in public lest the 
public start a new raid on their pocketbook. Their only 
protection, their only hope of getting their measures 
considered by Congress, is to be sad. The sadder they 
are the more attention they get. 

That is too bad. The effect of all this pessimism 15 
to belittle agriculture in the minds of the public. Spe- 
cial privileges have been given most freely to industry 
Industry has not come begging for them with its hat in 
its hand. It has presented a business proposition. _ It 
has convinced the government that the things asked for 
will improve the general welfare. 

Why shouldn't agriculture do the same thing? In- 
stead of asking Congress to help us, let’s ask it to help 
the nation by protecting its immediate and future food 
supply. Let’s stop talking about ruin and bankruptcy 
Let's tell the public that we will eat longest because we 
are where the eats originate. Let’s stop talking about 
peasantry and tell industry and labor that we are indus- 
try’s best customers and that we intend to be better 
Let's tell the public that we want it to eat well three 
times a day; that we are going to give it more amd 
better food and at a better price. 

Let's hold up our heads and throw out our chests 
The world hates a complainer, but it opens its doors to 
the go-getter. Let’s quit wishing and go after what we 
want.—The Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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The“Coop”: Democracy or Corporation? 


Which Ideal Have Your Leaders and Directors at Heart? 


who had been appointed as public director in a 
cooperative marketing association and had later 
been made its chief official, sat in his office one day not 
long ago. A delegation of “dirt farmers,” profoundly 
concerned about the welfare of 
their organization, appeared before 
him. They had become convinced 
that certain reforms were desir- 
able and wished to present them. 
“Why don’t you trust your direc- 
tors to run the association?” was 
the banker’s reply. “Why can’t 
you just turn over the manage- 
ment of your association to your 
directors just as do the stock- 
holders in my bank? That’s the 
way to run a cooperative—just like private business is 
run, The stockholders in my bank are not constantly 
inquiring about what salaries the directors pay or what 
banking policies we adopt. They just leave that to the 
directors and that is what you ought to do.” 


L DISTINGUISHED and highly successful banker 





CLARENCE POB 





Co-operatives Must Be Real Democracies 


AM giving this man’s opinion here because it is one 
quite commonly and honestly held—much too com- 
monly held, in my opinion. 


Regarding the operation of codperative marketing as- 
sociations there are two schools of thought, which we 
are glad to say are now fast becoming well differ- 
entiated as follows :— 


1. One school of thought believes that a codperative 
marketing association must be run as a sort of benevo- 
lent autocracy, its ideal being that of the modern busi- 
mess corporation. 


2. The other school of thought believes that a codp- 
erative must be run as a gémuine democracy, its ideal 
being Lincoln’s ideal of democracy—‘a government 
of the people, for the people, by the people.” 


My own sympathies are 100 per cent with the latter 
group. I do not believe codperative marketing can 
ever prosper if we conceive of it merely as a system 
whereby we members shall simply vote once a year 
for a small group of directors who will in turn select 
a small group of officials who in turn will decide on 
wise policies, wise expenditures, and just salaries and 
hand down the results of their superior wisdom to a 
more or less unenlightened membership below. I do 
not believe we can ever get as good business manage- 
ment or financial returns by this policy as we can get 
through real democracy. But even if such a policy of 
surrendering power to small cliques brought as good 
financial returns, I should nevertheless oppose it be- 
cause it makes against the development of manhood. 


My belief is that codperative marketing must be 
democratic or people-controlled. Its policies and plans 
must be known to the entire membership and discussed 
by them. The policies of coéperative marketing like 
the policies of our American natidn must be deter- 
mined not by a small group of men secretly exercising 
their own superior judgment but by continual de- 
bate as to the wisdom or unwisdom of particular poli- 
cies and plans, gradually resulting in a well informed 
public opinion expressing itself at last in law and gov- 
ernment. 


My hope for codperative marketing is not simply 
that it will give the farmer a few dollars more or even 
many dollars more as a crop is sold. My highest hope 
rather is that codperative marketing will bring to the 
farmer a new dignity and a new sense of his own 
worth and power. My hope is that as coOperative mar- 
keting develops the farmer will no longer go, hat-in 
hand, to any speculator and say, “How much will you 
give me for the crops my family and I have labored 
to produce?’’; nor will the farmer, hat in hand, say to 
his codperative marketing officials, “As the result of 
your superior wisdom and the policies you have worked 
out in your own greatriess, how much am I going to 
get out of the products of my labor?” Rather my hope 
is that through the public discussion of our codpera- 
tive marketing policies just as with a public discussion 
of our political policies here in America, farmers will 
arrive at sound opinions about all great principles af- 
fecting their codperatives, (I do not mean petty de- 
tails, of course) and that instead of officials telling 
members what to do, members will tell officials what 
te do. The codperative farmer ruling his own organi- 
zation through an intelligent public opinion will say, 
“In the codperative that we ourselves control and direct 
and shape policies for, we have been able to sell our 
Products for a living wage.” 


Then and not till then will the American farmer 
achieve the dignity and power that should be his. 


‘essary expenses, etc.? 


By CLARENCE POE 


Why a Co-operative Can't Be Run Like 
a Private Corporation 


NDOUBTEDLY many prominent business men 
U feel just as did the banker we quoted in the out- 
set—they naturally suppose that a codperative 
marketing association should be operated practically 
like a business corporation. And yet one moment's 
careful reflection will show that this is impossible. 
Take the case of the directors in our friend’s bank, 
or the directors of any average corporation here in the 
South. It is rare that we find any board of directors 
in which there is not some one director owning from 
10 to 40 per cent of the stock. What does that mean 
with reference to salaries and economy, carefulness in 
selecting officials and managers, avoidance of unnec- 
It means that in any such cor- 
poration with any director holding 10 to 40 per cent of 
the stock, no man’s salary can be raised $1,000 without 
some director’s having personally to pay $100 to $400 
of the extra $1,000; it means that any policy which 
will lose $1,000 to the corporation will cost this indi- 
vidual director $100 to $400; it means that any policy 
which will bring $1,000 profit to the corporation will 
personally profit this director $100 to $400. And so on. 


On the other hand, in a large codperative marketing 
association each individual director controls such 4 
small part of the total crop handled that in most cases 
an official’s salary can he raised $1,000 or an extra 
expense of $1,000 be incurred or an unwise policy 
adopted which will cost the association $1,000, without 
its costing any individual director in either case 50 
cents. 

It is for this reason especially that codperatives can 
never, never be run on the same plans as private busi- 
ness corporations. On the contrary, their only safety 
depends (1) on absolute publicity—the opening up of all 
policies and expenditures to the light of publicity— 
and the constant endeavor to get from the masses of 
a properly informed membership “the common sense of 
most” as the safest guidance for the few individuals 
who compose the directorate, together with (2) the 
strict enforcement of the rule that directors shall not 
elect themselves or permit themselves to be elected as 
salaried officials of their organizations, nor shall any 
director or official engage in any business supported by 
the patronage of the association. 


Why Publicity of Expenditures and 
Salaries ? 


ND because all these things are true, the salaries 
A« disbursements of every cooperative marketing 
organization ought to be just as truly open to the 
membership as are the salaries and expenses of our 
county governments, state governments, and national 
governments. 


Indeed the moneys deducted by codperative market- 
ing officials for expenses and salaries represent a tax 
on the members just as truly as taxes levied by state, 
county, or national government. Thus each member of 
a cooperative pays his share of the taxes which furnish 
every penny of every man’s salary and every penny of 
every item of expense. 


We members pay the taxes and we have the right to 
know what salary every official is receiving. We mem- 
bers pay the taxes and we have the right to know that 
every contract is awarded to the lowest bidder for the 
same quality of service. The officials are our officials 
selling our products, paying all expenses out of our 
taxes, and therefore the minutes of the meetings of the 
board of directors and the policies pursued by officials 
should be given prompt publicity just as truly as in the 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE are the country things loved by one 

reader; and anybody who has achieved the 
fine philosophy set forth in her last sentence would 
find beauty and happiness anywhere :— 


I love the awakening of spring, heralded by the 
bluebirds, robins, redbirds, and whippoorwills. 

I love the green tips of buds and leaves, the pure 
white, fragrant blossoms of the syringa, and I love 
to watch my winter window plants revealing new 
growth and beauty. 

I love to take the best of care of my baby chicks 
in their nice open-front brooder my husband made 

Last but not least, if I can’t have what I like, 
I love to like what I have. 

MRS. ALFRED E. ADDERLEY. 


Signal Mountain, Tenn. 











case of meetings of county officials, state legislatures, 
and our national Congress. 

Of course not all these reforms can be inaugurated 
everywhere all at once, but the gratifying fact about 
cooperative marketing is that it offers us the oppor- 
tunity to get away from the blindness and helplessness 
of the old speculative system into the steadily enlarg- 
ing freedom and self-government of codperation. 

We are taxed to support the speculative system of 
selling farm crops but cannot have any voice in that 
system as to how much we shall be taxed or what 
salaries or profits the speculators shall make on us. 
With that system we are helpless. Codperative mar- 
keting offers us the only opportunity for a system cow 
trolled by farmers and operated in their interests—but 
to insure this result the aim must always be to operate 
the codperative as a democracy and not as a corporation. 


What Policy Do Your Directors Favor ? 


UST now directors of codperative marketing asso- 
J ciations are being chosen all over the South. It is 

important for every farmer-member of a codpera- 
tive to knovy how the men being considered stand on 
this vital question. Do they favor running the codp- 
erative as a democracy—as an organization of, by, and 
for the members, with full publicity of salaries, ex- 
penditures, and policies? Or do the men being con- 
sidered for directorships favor conducting the codp- 
erative along the lines of ordinary business corpora- 
tions with all the dangers of secrecy, inefficiency, ex- 
travagance, autocracy, and clique-control which such a 
policy makes possible in any codperative? 

There are plenty of fine, honorable men who still 
hold to the corporation idea of codperative manage- 
ment. We may respect these men and listen to them, 
but we can’t afford to follow them. 

No codperative marketing association can succeed 
in the long run except as a democracy, and it is dan- 
gerous to select any man to a directorship or to any 
other important position in a codperative who has not 
had his eyes opened to this fundamental-truth. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers to Plant Now 
N LITTLE later in the summer, how many of us 














will see some beautiful mass of flowers in some- 

body’s yard and say: “Oh, I just forgot to 
plant any of those this spring!” It is well, therefore, 
to glance over a list of flowers, seed of which may now 
be sowed anywhere in Dixie and which will pay rich 
dividends of beauty only a few short weeks later :— 


Ageratum Cornflower Phlox Drummondii 
Alyssum Cosmos Poinsettia 
Amaranthus Cypress (summer) Poppy 
Aster (Chinese) Dahlia Portulaca 
Baby’s breath Dianthus Prince’s feather 
Bachelor’s button Four-o’clock Rudbeckia 
Balloon flower Gaillardia Salpiglossis 
Balsam Heliopsis Scabiosa 
Basket flower Job’s tears Scarlet sage 
Bellflower Joseph’s coat Snapdragon 
Belvidere Lobelia Snow-on-the-moun- 
Calendula Love-lies-bleeding tain 
Calliopsis Lupine Spiderflower 
Candytuft Marigold Stock 
Carnation Mexican fire plant Sunflower 
Chinese pink Mignonette Sweet sultan 
Chrysanthemum Nasturtium Verbena 

(summer) Nemophila Zinnia 
Clarkia Petunia 





SOMETHING TO READ 


**Southern Pioneers” 


EARLY everybody loves biography, especially 
N brief biography. The University of North Car- 
olina Press has recently issued “Southern Pioneers 
in Social Interpretation” ($2) edited by Howard W 
Odum and containing brief but memorable sketches 
of the following distinguished Southerners :—Woodrow 
Wilson, Walter H. Page, Charles B. Aycock, Seaman 
A. Knapp, Augustus B. Longstreet, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Edward K. 
Graham, Booker T. Washington. 
(Note.—This book may be ordered from The Progressive 
Farmer or from the publishers at the price mentioned.) 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_—‘| 
Ti: law represents the voice of the people. Beyond 

















it, and supporting it is a divine sanction. Enforce- 

ment of law and obedience to law, by the very 
nature of our institutions, are not matters of choice in 
this republic, but the expression of a moral requirement 
of living in accordance with the truth. They are clothed 
with a spiritual significance, in which is revealed the 
life or death of the American ideal of self-government. 
—President Calvin Coolidge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


For Better Profits From the Dairy Herd 


Removing Onion Flavor From Milk 


READER friend of The Progressive Farmer 

writes as follows: “I have read several times in 
- your paper that if a cow is not allowed to eat 
wild onions, etc., five hours before milking, the milk 
would not have the flavor. I have been a reader of 
your paper for 15 years and have 
found most of your advice timely 
and wise, but beg to say that the 
above will not stand the test for me. 
I have tried it, taking my cow uf at 
10 a.m. and the milk at 6 p.m. still 
had the flavor.” 

If a definite time of five hours has 
been stated by the editor as sufficient 
to entirely remove the onion flavor 
from the milk of a cow that has 
eaten onions, it was a mistake 





TAIT BUTLER 


It is not our idea that any definite period of short 
duration can be stated which will be sufficient to 
get rid of the onion flavor. If the cow is kept from 
eating onions for five hours, our understanding is that 
the flavor is likely to be much less pronounced, if not 
almost entirely absent. A period of six or eight hours, 
we believe more likely to eliminate the undesirable odor, 
but we would not attempt to state just how long the 
cow must be kept off the onion pasture to entirely 
eliminate the flavor in any particular case. The re- 
quired time will probably vary according to the amount 
of onions consumed, the individual cow and the man 
ner of handling the milk. In some cases, leaving the 
cow off the pasture for five hours will probably be as 
effective as six hours with other cows, or under other 
conditions. It is also claimed that giving the cow some 
dry feed a few hours before milking will also hasten 
the disappearance of the undesirable flavor 


Oats for Dairy Cows 


DATRYMAN has Bermuda, carpet grass, and les- 

pedeza pasture and is feeding cows that give 22 

to 40 pounds of 4.75 to 5.5 per cent milk, on the 
following mixture: 

3% parts corn, cob, and shuck meal 

1 part cottonseed meal 

1 part wheat bran 

He writes: “I have a quantity of threshed oats I 
would like to dispose of and am offered only 57 cents 
per bushel on the local market. Corn is selling for $1 
a bushel. Would it be cheaper to buy cottonseed meal 
at $38.50 per ton?” 

With cows on pasture, we may well ignore the ground 
cobs and shucks and consider merely the corn grain in 
the concentrate mixture. In the mixture the ground 
cobs and shucks have some little value but they are 
simply a low-grade dry roughage—ground. The cows, 
therefore, are getting a mixture of about 2.75 parts of 
ground corn, and one part each of wheat bran and 
cottonseed meal. 

A cow giving 30 pounds of 5 per cent milk ought to 
receive 10 to 12 pounds of such a mixture. If she got 
12 pounds of the mixture she would receive about seven 
pounds of corn and 2!4 pounds each of cottonseed meal 
and wheat bran. 

Ground oats would add to the value 
of this ration, but they will also 
add to its cost. A pound of digesti- 
ble protein in oats at 57 
bushel costs about 18 cents, whereas a 
pound of digestible protein is furnished 
in cottonseed meal for less than 6 cents 
Also one bushel of corn is worth about 
two bushels of oats for feeding, there- 
fore, at the prices quoted, corn and 
cottonseed meal are cheaper than oats 
But ground oats are an excellent feed 
for a dairy cow, being about equal to 
wheat bran, pound for pound. Oats at 
57 cents a bushel means about $35.60 a 
ton and wheat bran ought to be bought 
for less. Again, if more variety is 
wanted in the ration the proportion of 
corn could be increased, for it is al 
most exactly the same price as oats. 
pound for pound, and is worth more, 
and when the corn. is increased it can 
be balanced and more variety obtained 
by linseed meal or gluten feed, both of 
which are worth more than oats and 
should not cost much more, and cer- 
tainly not as much, feeding value con 
sidered. 
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These are the facts regarding the 
feeding value of the oats, but it costs 
something to haul and market the oats 
and it also costs something to haul the 
bought substitutes to the farm, there- 
fore our reader will make no serious 


By TAIT BUTLER 


mistake, by grinding these oats and feeding them to 
his dairy cows. If this is done, they may be added to 
the present mixture or may be substituted f 

It would probably pay 


tor the 


wheat bran now being used. 
best to add these oats to the present mixture because 


of the greater variety which they will give the ration 


Minerals for the Dairy Cow 


READER who has fed all his legume hay and 

must now use cottonseed hulls as the roughage 

for his cows wants to know_how much acid phos 

phate he should give daily to supply the mineral re 
quirements of his cows. 

Acid phosphate will supply calcium and phosphorus 

i supply any mineral 


and these with salt are likely to 


deficiencies in the feed. Other minerals are required 
but they are likely to be supplied in sufficient quantities 
in a well balanced ratjon having variety. It a cow 
were fed 40 pounds of silage, 5 pounds alfalfa hay, 6 
pounds corn, and 2 pounds each of cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran and gluten feed, she would get in these 
feeds about .087 pound calcium and .089 pound phos- 
phorus. Certainly such a ration has ample phosphorus, 
but is very deficieat in “lime,” for a dairy cow, and the 
cottonseed hulls in our inquirer’s ration will not help 
matters any. If more alfalfa hay had been put in the 
ration, more “lime” would have been supplied, for it 
is rich in “lime.” 

With such a ration, probably ordinary air-slaked lime 
and salt will supply all the additional minerals required. 

The weight of “lime” needed is small, but few feeds 
or rations contain the amount required by 
milking cow. If 40 pounds of milk only contains about 
one-twelfth of a pound of “lime,” then two or three 
ounces of air-slaked lime daily should furnish a cow 
with all the lime she needs for milk making. If our 
reader gives his cow three ounces of acid phosphate 
daily he will probably supply her all the calcium and 
phosphorus she needs. We suggest that he mix equal 
parts of acid phosphate, cottonseed meal, and salt, and 
after feeding a tablespoonful twice a day for a few 
days, he then allow the cows to take as much of the 


a heavy 


mixture as they desire 


Feed for Holstein Cow 


READER is feeding a Holstein cow two gallons 
per day of the following mixture. It is presumed 
that the proportions of the feed are according to 

measure instead of by weight :— 

2 parts ground oats 

1 part wheat bran 


1 part cornmeal 

1 part wheat shorts 

1% parts cottonseed meal 

A mixture of these feeds in these proportions will 
weigh almost exactly one pound per quart or four 
pounds per gallon—.9923 of a pound per quart, accord- 
ing to the weights given in Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, 
which are as follows :-— 


Pounds Pounds 
1 quart cornmeal ...... 1.5 1 quart ground oats.... .7 
1 quart wheat shorts.... 8 1 quart wheat bran.....  .5 
1 quart cottonseed meal 1.5 


but contains 


This mixture makes a good dairy feed, 





MAKING A START TOWARD A PUREBRED HERD 


This picture shows how calf club work starting with boys and girls ambitious to work 
makes a start toward purebred herds on the old home farm. 
mother, daughter, and grandson raised by Algie Fallam. The two men holding the calves 
are Algie’s father and Mr. S. R 
starting of many a dairy in the South. 


Wallis, county agent. 
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Here we have a picture of 


A purebred calf has been the 


a higher per cent of digestible protein than is necessary, 
for the nutritive ratio is 1 of protein to 3.66 of carbo 
hydrates and fat. We suggest that four parts of corn 
meal be used i 

feeds remain the same 


As the cow is on pasture and the grain feed: required 
will depend largely on the quality of the pasture and 
the amount and quality of milk produced, we suggest 
feeding one pound of this mixture to every four pounds 
of milk produced, to start with, and increasing it if the 
cow will pay for the grain feed by an increased milk 
flow. 

9 & 
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Policies for Southern Dairymen 


HE dairy industry, to be permanent, must prove 

profitable, and to be made so, certain fundamental 

principles must be complied with. Availability 
to markets is paramount. Dairying should not be encour 
aged in areas where markets for staple dairy products 
do not obtain or cannot be practically established. 

The outstanding need of Southern rural people in the 
dairy way is an adequate supply of milk and its prod- 
ucts for home use. The health and development of 
the children, depending so largely upon an abundant 
and wholesome supply of dairy products, gives this 
question a place in the forefront of dairy problems and 
possibilities. 

A large percentage of Southern farms do not supply 
sufficient dairy products, due either to lack of cows, or 
to improper feeding and care of those they do have 
Of equal importance with increasing the supply oi 
these products is the need for improving their quality 
The solution of the problems lies in the proper appre- 
ciation of the value of milk and its products for the 
health of children. This appreciation can best be 
brought about through the efforts of those dealing with 
the home, and therefore the earnest attention of the 
home demonstration forces and other women’s organi- 
zations is solicited. 

We realize that dairying will never be the leading agri- 
cultural industry of the South, except in restricted areas, 
but sufficient proof is already available in many parts 
of the Cotton Belt that the keeping af dairy cows does 
contribute to a well balanced farming system, tends to 
prevent an overproduction of staple crops, and adds to 
the fertility of the soil. 

Dairying should be advocated as a permanent adjunct 
to cotton farming and not as an expediency in times of 
cotton distress. 

A prerequisite to permanent dairying is an adequate 
supply of home-grown feeds of the proper kinds, chief 
among which are legumes for hay and pasture grasses. 
Legume roughage and pasture with silage constitutes 
the backbone of good feeding, a fact not properly ap- 
preciated by Southern dairymen. 

The average production of Southern cows could be 
doubled through proper feeding and care. 

The high percentage of grade and scrub bulls now 
being used throughout the South is one great handicap 
to dairying and is largely responsible for the present 
low and unprofitable production of the average cow. 

The solution of the grade and #rub bull problem can 
be brought about by 'the introduction of 
purebred sires through the concerted 
efforts of all agencies interested. 

The quality of dairy products pro 
duced in the South must compare fav 
orably with those of other sections, 
if they are to meet competition on the 
home market, as well as on established 
dairy markets of the country. 

In the initial stage of development, 
quality in both raw material and manu- 
factured dairy products should be stress- 
ed by all agencies working in this field 

The present information on Southern 
feeds and combinations of feeds is too 
limited to meet the present need of 
extension agencies. Much of the pres- 
ent information on feeding problems is 
obtained from outside the South and, 
consequently, not applicable to many 
local conditions; therefore, there is 
urgent need for our Southern experi- 
ment stations to supply data on feeding 
problems peculiar to this section 
Committee: J. 

HIGGINS, G. E. McWHORTER, 
J. P. LaMASTER. 

Editor’s Note—This is a good statement 
of dairy conditions and needs in the South 
It is the official report of the Southern 
section of the dairy committee, American 
Dairy Science Association, and was adopt- 
ed by this group at the meeting of South- 


ern Agricultural Workers in Atlanta last 
February. 
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H. McCLAIN, L. A.- 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


A Living or a Life? 


IFE-MAKERS are more rare than 

living-makers. 

Most anyone with a normal brain and 
body can get enough to eat and wear. He 
can make a living. 
Those who make the 
“making of a living” 
the end of life, are 
the practical folks 
whose world is in a 
whirl. 

The people who 
desire to make a life, 
pause to think, pray 
and meditate. 











DR. HOLLAND 
“Is notlife more than meat, 
He took 
time to look at flowers and stars; to 
wonder at the clouds and hear the birds 
sing. While he made only a living, and 
left for the gambling soldiers the gar- 


Jesus said, 
and the body than raiment?” 


ments on his back, he lived the greatest 
life the world has seen. 

You can make a living, and never look 
inside a book. 

You can make a living and never mem- 
orize a poem. You can exist and not 
know a musical note from a bank note. 
You do not need to spend one nickel for 
magazines or good reading. You can 
keep breathing without saying a prayer, 
and become like the clod that the plow 
turns over. You can make a living with- 
out education, piety, or culture. 


But if you desire to make a life, a life 
that is thrilling with inspiration, a life 
that is a light to the children in your 
neighboshood, a life worth while and 
noble—then, stop a little while and look 
up at the starry heavens at night; stop 
long enough to do some unselfish acts 
for which you cannot be repaid in money ; 
pause a little and pray for your own soul, 
your family, your neighbors, and the 
world. 

Dust off the old family Bible and read 
it and think of things worth while. Ac- 
quaint your earth soul with the vocabu- 
lary of heaven. 

Take a little time each day to read of 
the doings of the world. It will broaden 
the mind’s sympathies. 

Take Sundays off from hard work. 
Let the horses or the tractor rest. Go 
with the family to the little church and 
worship God together. 


If you do these things, you may not 
pile up great wealth, and you may leave 
to your descendants just a few bits of 
wotn furniture, or a small piece of farm 
land, but when your loved ones take a 
last look into your face, their eyes will 
fill with tears of gratitude, not because 
you are dead, but because you really 
made a life worth while! 

“Mw Mt 


Favorite Bible Verses 
(Selected by Our Readers) 
F ANY man serve me, let hint follow 
me; and where I am, there shall also 
my.servant be: if any man serve me, 
him will my Father honour.—John 12:26. 


The wicked is snared by the transgres- 
sion of his lips; but the just shall come 
out of trouble—Prov. 12:13. 

I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.—Phil. 3:14. 

Six days shalt thou labour, and do all 
thy work.—Exodus 20:9. 


Uncle ano s Farm Philosophy 


If it’s the style to 
paint, let our farm 
girls go ahead; but 
I guess they and our 
farm houses, too, 
would be prettier if 
they used the time 
and material on the 
latter instead of 
themselves. 





“The Gauge Room where the pre- 
etion-measuring instruments are 
ehecked and tested by master 
gauges. This room is the very 
heart of the factory—here the accu- 
racy of manufacturing operations 
is governed. The picture was 
drawn from life." 

From the General Motors 

Institutional Advertise- 

ment entitled “Accuracy.” 
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OUR RIGID INSPECTION 


IS YOUR PROTECTION 





The car illustrated is the De Luxe 
Coach, priced $1040, at Lansing. 


OLD 


Back of the growing preference for 
Oldsmobile, stands performance. Back 
of that performance, stands quality. 
Back of that quality, stands a manu- 
facturing policy that does not tolerate 
the slightest variation from accuracy. 


One inspector to every seven 
workers, is the ratioin the Oldsmobile 
factory. Every material is tested to the 
highest standards, every measurement 
verified with the greatest precision, 
every driving demand anticipated and 
provided for. 


You can depend upon a car built like 
that! You can recognize the differ- 
ence the moment you take the wheel. 
The more you drive the Oldsmobile 
the more you will value these exacting 
standards. For they guard that fine 
performance steadily, as months and 
miles roll by. 


We have secured « supply of Francis Birtele’ 
interesting book “Conquering the Australian 
Bush.’"’ If you would like a complimentary 


copy addrese Olde Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

















THECHARM OF YOUTH 


lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 














Woman’s Home Companion 
1 year 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 
Regular price 
Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Edition, Illustrated 





RALEIGH, N. C. 








All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.50 














New <: 





y ae pe FF of Mae Gnode 





Hundreds of 1 BENGAING in Shirts, 
Breeches, Shoes, ts, Guns, Tents, 
Blankets, Cots, Harness, Tools and 
other Work, ee and Somng, needs, 
Send 4c stam . (Box 1835.) 















Fish Bite aan 


wolves, ca 








CHAMPION 
NATIONAL 
CHANGE 
WEEK 


MAY 2to9 











Hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists will 
make certain of better 
engine performance 
for another year by 
installing new spark 
plugs during Cham- 
pion National Change 
Week, May 2 to 9. If 
you have used your 
spark plugs more than 
10,000 miles, install a 
full set of dependable 
Championsnow. They 
will bring back engine 
power and speed, fore- 
stall tinkering and 
costly repairs; and save 
their cost many times 
over in less oil and 


gas used, 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo. Ohio 
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Success With Strawberries. 


How Eastern North Carolina Growers Get Biggest Profits 


{E methods practiced with straw- 
berries by Eastern North Carolina 
growers in the Chadbourn section 
should be of interest to every one grow- 
ing berries, whether for market, or for 


home use. Even though one may be 
growing them on a small scale, the best 
possible methods should be practiced, 


and it is generally conceded that the 
Eastern Carolina growers are just about 
the last word when it comes to straw- 
berry culture. 

More and more are these growers set- 
ting the plants during June or July. By 
setting at this time, a good crop is se- 
cured the following year and one season 
is gained. By setting at this time, con- 


| siderable cost is saved in cultivation, as 


if the plants are not set until late fall 
or winter, they must be _ cultivated 
throughout the following season, and 
wait until the second season for a full 
crop. The principal trouble in setting 
th. plants in June or July is to get them 
to live, as the hot sunshine and dry 
weather that often prevail during these 
months, make this rather difficult. Coun- 
ty Agent J. T. Lazar, estimates that 
about 40 per cent of the berries being set 
in that section now, are set during June 
or July. It is his opinion that in the 
near future, most of them will be set at 
this time in order to save time. 

The next best time is November, and 
as said above, the only objection to set- 
ting during November is that a year’s 
time is lost in securing a crop, and an 
extra year’s cultivation must be given. 
If set in November, just a few berries 
are obtained the following but 
not enough to call it a crop. 


season, 


It is customary in this section to have 
at least two crops from the plants, re- 
gardless of the time of setting, before 
they are plowed up. Some keep the old 
plants over and get a third and fourth 
crop, but after the second crop, the yield 
and quality of the berries is not up to 
standard 


How Soil Is Prepared 

N PREPARATION for the crop, the 

best growers break the ground if pos- 
sible at least a month before setting the 
plants. It is harrowed a number of 
times with disk and section harrows, so 
as to put it in fine seedbed condition, con- 
serve moisture, and kill any weeds or 
that may be present. This har- 
rowing is very essential for summer set 
plants. Very often they follow an early 
truck crop, mostly Irish potatoes, cu- 
umbers, etc. This makes the soil pre- 
paration a fairly easy matter. 

No fertilizer is applied in the drill 
before setting the plants if set in sum- 
mer. When set in fall, usually from 800 
to 1,000 pounds of an 8-4-4 is put in the 
drill. No fertilizer is applied in sum- 
mer, as this causes weeds and grass to 
grow. If the plants are set in August, 
the fertilizer is put in the drill, as the 
weed and grass season is largely over 
with by that time. 


Distance Between Plants 


HE rows are made three and one-half 

to four feet wide, with the four feet 
width predominating. They are laid off 
with an 8- or 10-inch corn shovel. A list 
with a one-horse plow is made, and then 
knocked down almost level with a board. 
In this shape let it lie awhile for the 
soil to settle before settmg. 

The plants are set all the way from 
10 to 18 inches apart, some putting them 
as close together as 10 inches and others 
as far apart as 18 inches. Twelve to 14 
inches is considered about the proper 
distance, however. 

In setting the plants, a spade is used. 
It is put in the ground and pulled both 
ways so as to get an opening. A boy 

in the 
man, 


grass 


carries the plants and puts them 
hole made by the spade. 


weve bar 58 ees ety ove! 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


handling the spade then steps on the soil 
immediately after the boy has placed the 
roots of the plant in it, and packs it with 
his foot. Plants can be set very rapidly 
in this manner by those who are ac- 
customed to it. 

When the plants are set in summer, 
cultivation is started at once and kept 
up until about Christmas. For the most 
part, a one-horse cultivator is used. Big 
sweeps are used when weeds and grass 
get bad. The same treatment is given 
for fall set plants. Cultivation is given 
them once or twice before spring. When 
spring starts, cultivation is started and 
kept up throughout summer and early 
fall. 


Fertilizer Applied in August and 
October 


FOr summer set plants, fertilizer is ap- 
plied in August and October or early 
November. Growth usually starts in 
these plants in August and they should 
be pushed at this time, in order to get a 
sufficient amount of growth and buds for 
producing a crop of berries the follow- 








HE strawberry is one of the 

principal market products of 
Eastern North Carolina and ought 
to be one of the delicious home 
products on thousands of farms now 
without them. Whether you want 
strawberries for home use or market 


use this article will interest you. 
This article describes the methods 
of some of the most successful 


strawberry growers in the Chad- 
bourn, N. C., section—such men as 
R. H. Yates, J. W. Davis, W. E. 
Piver, A. C. Lewis, J. T. Koons and 
J. J. Hendren, and several others. 








ing season. A side application of about 
1,000 pounds is given in August and Oc- 
tober or early November. 

Various growers use various analyses, 
but the 10-4-8 is considered about the 
best. This large percentage of phos- 
phate is necessary to hasten ripening and 
the potash to give firmness and carrying 
qualities to the berries. The growers 
have found that it is unsafe to try to do 
on a small percentage of potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

A homemade mixture that some of the 
growers have been using, is made up of 
1,100 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
300 pounds muriate of potash, 300 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 200 pounds fish scrap, 
and 100 pounds of dried blood. 


Treatment for Second Crop 
S SOON as the berries are picked, 
preparation for the following crop 
begins immediately. A small shovel fur- 
row is run down the middle. Then the 
rows are barred off, leaving balks of 8 
to 10 inches in width. These balks are 
chopped out, leaving a clump of plants 
every 12 to 15 inches. Care is taken to 
leave only the best and most vigorous 
looking plants. In June or July any 
skips in the rows are reset with new 
plants that have formed on the bed. As 
nearly as possible, only new plants are 
left when these are chopped out. The 
old ones are not desired, as it is the new 
ones that produce the best berries. 
After the plants are chopped out as 
outlined above, the middle of the row is 
thoroughly worked out and the new 
plants are kept well cultivated through- 
out the season. These renewed beds are 
fertilized in August and October or ear- 
ly November, just as for newly set 
plants. 
The strawberries are mulched with 
pine straw in February or early March. 
The straw is put about two or three 
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inches deep and is thrown loosely on top 
of the plants. The plants gradually work 
their way up through the straw and ber 
ries are formed on top of the straw and 
protected from sand. Mulching is done 
in order to keep the berries up off the 
sand, and not as a protection to the 
plant from cold weather. The straw is 
plowed under immediately after har- 
vesting season. 

Berries from the first year plants are 
practically always larger, of better qual- 
ity and bring a better price than from 
two or three year old beds. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Lazar, county agent of 
Columbus County, and several of the best 
growers that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the growers in Eastern 
Carolina will set new plants each sea- 
son, these being set during June or July 
as outlined in the first part of this ar- 
ticle. This will give a little more work, 
but the fact that more berries, better 
berries, bigger berries and better prices 
are secured, will warrant them in going 
to this extra expense. 

Mr. Lazar says that two of the most 
important developments in recent years 
with strawberries in Eastern Carolina, are 
government inspection and heavy fertili- 
zation. The amount of fertilizer applied 
per acre has increased from about 800 
pounds per acre to approximately 2,000. 
Not only has the quantity increased, but 
a very much higher analysis is being used 
now than formerly. The low grades, 
8-2-2 or 8-3-3 were formerly used, but 
now, 10-4-8, and other high grade 
formulas are the ones used. Growers 
are actually giving the plants from four 
to six times as much plant food a: 
formerly. They are doing this because 
they have found that it pays. 

They are certain, however, that quickly 
available nitrogenous fertilizer should 
not be given in the spring just as the 
berries begin to form. This results in a 
watery berry that will not carry well. 
The fertilizer is all applied during sum 
mer and fall. 

Strawberries out of this section are 
shipped entirely in 32 quart crates. The 
average yield is around 40 to 50 crates 
per acre, although some of the _ best 
growers produce as high as 200 crate: 
with first year berries, and where extra 
good care has been given. 


Cost of Growing 

S LONG as berries bring $2.50 per 

crate and up, f. o. b. shipping point. 
growers will continue to pick and brin 
them in. When they go Jower than this, 
however, they begin to quit, and when 
they get down to $2, they are simply not 
offered for sale, as there is no profit in 
them at this price. 

Crates cost 40 to 50 cents each. Pick 
ing is 2 cents a quart. Pickers are in 
structed to pick all culls as well as good 
berries, so as to get these off the vines 
and give the whole strength of the plant 
to the better berries. From two to thre’ 
quarts of culls are obtained out of each 
32 quart crate. Berries are graded but 
are not faced. Pickers are instructed tv 
see that all berries have stems on then. 
They catch hold of the stem and pinch i 
off and never touch the berries with their 
hands, as this would reduce somewhat 
their carrying quality. 

a 

yews Codperative Brokerage Corpor 

ation, to buy and sell fertilizers 
Speratively for members of the Sout! 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association, is the latest organization t? 
be perfected in the state for the benet! 
of farmers. Geo. W. Speer, of Ander 
son, who has wide experience in fertil 
izers, is the manager. Directors are B 
F. McLeod, Columbia; J. Wade Drake, 
Anderson; Dr. A. R. Johnston, St. 
George; J. S. Wannamaker, St. Mat- 
thews; E. Wallace Evans, Bennettsville. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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Causes of Heart Disease 


NY infection such as typhoid fever, 

influenza, pneumonia, measles, scar- 
fet fever, diphtheria, gonnorrhea, syphilis, 
and germ diseases in general may leave 
the heart in a crip- 
pled condition. 


Rheumatism is a 
very prolific cause 
of heart disease. 


rheumatism in 
adults, often called 
growing pains in 
children, is really 
caused by some fo- 
cal infection, as for 
instance the infection caused by dis- 
eased teeth or tonsils. Remove the of- 
fending members, and the rheumatism 
vanishes. 

Syphilis is another prolific cause of 
heart disease, but syphilis is slower of 
action as’ far as the heart is concerned 
than influenza, pneumonia, or rheuma- 
tism. In other words you might have 
syphilis, and it would not seriously af- 
fect the heart for 10 or 20 years, giving 
you time to thoroughly rid your system 
of syphilis and a chance to avoid heart 
complications. Anyone having syphilis 
should be sure of a cure before they let 
up on treatment. Just because the sores 
heal up does not mean that you are well. 





DR. REGISTES 


Another cause of heart disease is the 
excessive use of tobacco, alcohol, tea or 
coffee. Certain drugs have a bad ef- 
fect on the heart, especially the coal tar 
products—avoid them. 

The way you live has a lot to do with 
heart action and heart disease. Eating 
too much, loss of sleep, no exercise, and 
no fresh air tend to weaken the heart. 
Then on the other hand over-exercise 
and violent exertion often damage the 
heart. The strength of the heart varies 
greatly in different people. This is one 
reason that you should have a yearly 
check up on your physical condition by 
a good doctor. 


Prevention of Heart Disease.—At first 
thought you would say that the preven- 
tion of heart trouble is an insurmount- 
able task, and it is a big task, but not 
near so large a task as curing heart dis- 
ease after you have acquired it. I am 
speaking especially of organic heart dis- 
ease, 


Keep the baby and children away from 
the catching disease. Often after get- 
ting over some of the diseases of chil- 
hood and children appear perfectly well, 
they come down with some heart or kid- 
ney trouble, often of a serious nature. 
In a great many cases heart disease in 
later life can be traced to some disease 
of childhood. 


I will have something to say about the 
heart in another article. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


AST year some of our neighbors made 

a great mistake by leaving nitrate of 
soda where stock could get to it. One 
man had two cows to get out at night. 
They went over to his neighbor’s and ate 
soda. They were found dead the next 
Morning. Another left some out and 
went away from home. When he came 
back he had two dead cows. Two other 
men lost a fine mule each from eating it. 


MRS. E. J. T. 


-_ * * 


Bought Trees From Unreliable Nur- 
Sery—One of the greatest mistakes we 
have made was setting out an apple or- 
chard with trees bought from what I 
would call a wild-cat nursery, because it 
wasn’t advertised. I don’t think we re- 
ceived a tree true to name and scarcely 
any two alike. If we had put out trees 
from an advertised and reliable nursery 








_ We could be having a handsome income 


irom it. MRS. E. A. WINSETT. 


We believe now that | 
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Of Course You 
Want a “Six” 


300,000 Essex Owners 


They Know Its Time Proved Values, Its Rare Smoothness 


and Performance, Its Sturdiness and Economy 


Lowest Price in 
History 


AT YOUR DOOR 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex Dealers now 

quote “At Your Door’’ prices, 

including freight, tax and 
following equipment: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, Front 

and Rear Bumpers, Rear View Mirror, 

Transmission Lock (built-in), Radiator 

Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 


This isthe year of ‘‘Sixes’’. The trend is 
more irresistible than ever. What 300,000 
owners know of Essex is turning new 
hundreds daily toits Super-Six advantages 
of smoothness, lasting performance and 
reliability—its riding ease, comfort and 
fine appearance. 


Today’s Essex is the finest ever built. In 
materials and precision standards it is 
equalled only in the costliest cars. It is 
economical in fuel, tires and oil, and in 
its freedom from repair needs in long 
hard service. 


You, too, want such advantages. In Essex 
they cost but little more than the lowest 
priced ‘‘Fours’’. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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$10 to $12 a day being made by men 
Y and women working all or part time. 
ined dent in @ basi 





your own. Best, lowest priced iron 
le. Nickel plated, handsome-- 
eet 2 fast and a 4 
illican, Tenn. e 
one day. Good, Tex., sold ( 
16 in ten hours. NEW 
SELLING PLAN --- com-| 
mission paid same day you 
take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Write 





——s— for FREE OUTFIT OFF 

T. Don’t wait. Act now. 

eh it The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
p B80 Fay St. Big Prairie, Obie 
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A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
Products. 





x x << 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering, goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in ne =Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from an fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. Ne cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 

buyers should personally - 

investigate land before AppA14 a re Fen 
purchasing. + 


























You get what you pay for 
in any Kelly tire 


yew from comfort, when you buy tires you buy them 


for just one thing—mileage. 


Springfield tires, you get it. 

Every tire that leaves the great Kelly-‘Springfield plant is 
as perfect as we know how to make it. 

Every ounce of rubber in the carcass and tread of a 
Kelly tire is tough, new, live rubber. 

You get what you pay for when you buy a Kelly tire. You 
get an honestly built product containing the best materials 


and the most skilled workmanship obtainable. 
And in addition, you get the extra comfort that 
comes from the flexible Kelly construction. 


KELLY-‘SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. 


KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 


mileage. 





When you buy Kelly- 


That means 


New York 











Your home in 


CLEVELAND 







> the yo sed of 
theatre, shoppin 
and beniness aie 
3 } tricts. On all main 
; motor routes. 600 
large outside rooms, 
all with bath. Sam- 
af ple-rooms available. 
1 Our own garage fa- 
, cilities. Coffee Shop 
served by main 
kitchen. Rates from 
8 three dollars. 
J.L. Free, President 
W. Stites Koones 
Managing Director 


HOTEL 
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Cleveland 





WINTON 





PROSPECT AT NINTH 















From the Heart 
of the Best 
Producing Section 


Buy Seed from Soybean 
Headquarters for a Rich 
and Abundant Crop 


UR ideal location enables us to 
grow and supply the finest seed 
to be had anywhere, at especially 
advantageous prices. We handle thou- 
sands of bushels of Soybeans every 
year, with an ever-growing reputation 
for quality. Sold in new 2-bushel bags. 


MammothYellow Austin 
Mammoth Yellow-101 Tokyo 
Tar Heel Black Virginia 
Wilson Black Laredo 
Haberlandt Biloxi 
Hollybrook Arlington 
Mammoth Browa Lexington 
Write Today for Current 
Soy Bean Prices 







Ask for Our 1926 Annual 


Buxton While Seed Co. 


a 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Good Times for Farm Folks 


Readers’ Favorite Sports of Field, Forest and Stream 


Why Not Plan for a Summer 
Vacation Like This One? 


NE of my most cherished possessions 
is the memory of a camping trip last 
summer. We live in the Piedmont sec- 


tion of North Carolina, so we chose the 
mountains in the western part of the state 
as our goal. Since camping was an un- 
tried experience to us, what thrills of 
anticipation (and shall I confess, of se- 
cret misgiving) assailed our hearts as 
we prepared for the journey! 


Our little party consisted of my hus- 
band and his mother, two small children 
and myself. 


We prepared such food as would keep 
well without ice and stored in the car 
plenty of blankets and wraps, a tent, 
folding cots, and some cooking utensils. 
Only serviceable clothes were needed, so 
for the most part we used what we al- 
ready had. We packed the car the night 
before, set the alarm clock, and made an 
early start, leaving home at 3 o’clock in 
the morning. Boone was our destination 
the first day. 


its place is the deep, peaceful gratitude 
that we have work to do and the deter- 
mination to do it well. 
MRS. EDDIE L. HOUSE. 
Wake County, N. C. 
Editor’s Note—We are printing this let- 
ter now in the hope that it will cause many 


another family to begin making plans 
right away for just about such a weck’s 


vacation as Mrs. House describes. Not 
all our readers live within easy traveling 
distance of the mountains, but any family 
with a car can find extremely rough sec- 
tions within one or two day’s distance 
from home—and return refreshed and with 
new interest in the home and the daily 


round of work, as Mrs. House so effec- 
tively suggests in her last paragraph 


Take the Whole Family for a 
Fishing Trip 

VERY time we turn up a bit of soil 

around the yard or garden and finda 

wriggling earthworm, we begin to think 

and talk about fishing. There is no more 

peace or rest for us then until we get off 


on the first fishing trip of the season. We 
load up the car with 





our camping outfit 





Oh, the thrill of 
riding before the 
dawn from familiar 
scenes into unex- 
plored realms; of 
watching the grow- 
ing light in the east, 
the paling stars, the 
first peep of the sun! 
Such phenomena 
took on a new mean- 
ing to me as I si- 
lently watched with 
my little girl nest- 
ling in my arms, and 
my boy stretch- 
ed on the seat be- 


penne ’S the first installment of 
letters from subscribers on 
“How We Have Found Happi- 
ness Through the Sports of Field, 
Forest and Stream.” 
fine letters have been received we 
have not had time to examine all 
and so shall have to pick the prize 
winners later in the month. 
that our serial story, “The Road 
to Carolina,” has been finished, 
we are planning to run each week 
some of these bright, brief, snap- 
py experience letters from our 
readers, or some letters describing 
“Old Times in the South.” 


and start out for 
the river about five 
miles away. We leave 
the car at the home 
of a friend who lives 
near the river and 
walk the rest of the 
way, carrying our 
camping outfit 
through the swamp. 
This is the only hard 
part of the trip. 


So many 


Now 


Sometimes we go 
just for a day and 
seldom stay more 
than two days. This 
gives us enough of 





side me, peacefully 





finishing the night’s 

rest. On we sped, through towns hith- 
erto but names to me, on past fields of 
cotton and corn and wheat and tobacco; 
past homes where other people lived, 
past gardens which other people tended. 
I liked the way the flowers adorned this 
home; the way that house was built; that 
great oak sheltering the little cottage; 
that little boy struggling so manfully 
with his calf, his dog barking at his 
heels; that little girl playing so con- 
tentedly with her dolls in the shade of 
a tree. Through wooded hills, past 
shady streams, on through crowded cities 
with magnificent buildings, we went. 
How inspiring was the first sight of old 
Pilot Mountain, beyond Winston-Salem. 
How wonderful the foothills seemed at 
first; then, as the hills grew larger, our 
wonder grew until we viewed the truly 
magnificent scenery around Wilkesboro 
and later at Boone. That day for the 
first time we saw rhododendron in bloom. 
The sight was glorious. How small I 
felt amid all this splendor—the blue of 
the sky, the white fleecy clouds, the pure 
freshness of the mountain breeze, the 
hilltop view of the fertile valley below 
with its rushing stream, the farm house 
nestling beyond, the apple orchards, and 
farther in the distance dark wooded 
slopes splashed here and there with the 
white of blossoming chestnuts to com- 
plete the view. But I cannot take space 
to describe all we saw. 


Returning, we reached home again about 
2:30 in the morning. My, but didn’t a 
real bed look good! It seemed as if we 
had been gone a year, though in reality 
it had been only a few days. The next 
morning I had to go around and inspect 
things—the garden, the pigs, the chick 
ens. The children shared my joy. Oh, 
how good to be home again! After all 
the best part of the journey is the home- 
coming. 

We have caught new visions, and when 
we have rested a little and worked out 
our plans of improving our own home, 
we are anxious to get to work again. 


Gone. is: the: feeling. of. nd in 


it, for a while any- 
way. We always carry enough to eat so 
we won't get hungry if we don’t catch 
any fish—and sometimes we don’t catch 
a single one. It is the fishing we want 
more than the fish anyway, and ham, 
bacon, and eggs have a much finer flavor 
when cooked on an open fire away off in 
a swamp than when cooked on a stove 
in a comfortable, convenient kitchen. 
MRS. E. P. WARR. 

Florence County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—Fishing is a form of ree- 
reation which is available to nearly every- 
body. The most important thing is to 
find enjoyment in the outing regardless 
of whether or not any fish are caught, as 
Mrs. Warr indicates is the case with 
her family. 


FF 


For World War Veterans 


PLANS are being made for taking 

30,000 World War veterans back to 
France in 1927, on the tenth anniversary 
of their entry into the war, and as Mr. 
Frederick C. Painton says: “To make 
the pilgrimage back to France truly rep- 
resentative, its membership must consist 
of veterans from all economic divisions. 
That means that a large number of them 
will come from the farms.” As Mr. 
Painton continues: “We want these 
farmer veterans to realize that they must 
have at least four weeks vacation in 1927 
to make the trip, and that they will need 
a minimum of $300.” 

Progressive Farmer readers who are 
interested should write Mr. F. C. Pain- 
ton, Publicity Manager, American Legion 
Travel Committee, Indjanapolis, Indi- 
ana, for further information. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The man who can do the 
job most generally gets 
the farthest. 

















I don’t care so much how 
long it takes to do a job, 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


house is refurnished, painted, grounds 


Now more 


than ever before 


} 
} 
“BETTER Homes Week” campaign 
is being conducted by the home dem- 
onstration agents. In many counties a 
house has been turned over to the dem- ; 
onstration agent for use, and the entire 
|) d bi | | 


7 I, 


planted, and everything done to show how 
a farm home can be made most attrac 
tive. 

* ® * 

Governor Harry F. Byrd has issued a 
proclamation designating May 1 as “Nat- 
ional Egg Day” in Virginia. In _ his 
proclamation the Governor calls attention 
to the fact that Virginia hens are pro- 
ducing eggs valued at approximately 
$14,000,000 a year. The people of Vir- 
ginia are called on to use the high quality 
Virginia eggs in as large quantities as 
possible. The State Division of Markets 
is securing the assistance of various or- 
ganizations in carrying out this procla- 
mation. The Housewives’ League and 
other women’s organizations are espec 
ially interested in this effort to increase 
the consumption of Virginia eggs. 

*« * * 


Throughout the tobacco sections of Vir- 
ginia efforts are being made to induce 
farmers to produce more food and feed 
than has been the case in the past. The 
county agents with the assistance of the 
agricultural advisory councils, bankers, 
and county officials are urging the im- 
portance of making each farin self-sup 
porting in the production of food and 
feed. Every farmer is urged to have a 
garden which will provide a liberal sup 
ply of vegetables and the following ad 
vice is given: “Eat what you can, and 
what you can’t, can.” To supplement the 
tobacco income it .is suggested that 
where conditions justify farmers pro- 
duce milk and butter or sell poultry and 
eggs. 

- * . 

The final tobacco sales report of the 
Department of Agriculture shows that 
the 1925 Virginia tobacco crop amounted 
to approximately 129,542,000 pounds 
which sold for $20,131,000. The crop 
turned out to be slightly larger than had 





been expected last fall, the increase be- 
ing largely due to the heavier yield of 
dark tobacco. The 1924 Virginia crop | 
amounted to 136,390,000 pounds which | 
sold for nearly $28,000.000. The 1923 | 
crop was 151,303,000 pounds and brought 
$30,000,000. The average prices for the 
past season were much lower than in 
previous seasons for all types, except sun 
cured. The season's average for burley 
was $16.69, compared with $21.39 last 
vear: for bright, $15.13, compared with 
$21.21: dark-fired, $16.24, compared with 
$19.43; and  sun-cured $16.39 com- 
pared with $14.63. The combined aver 
age for all types was $15.54, compared | 
vith $20.48 the average for the 1924 crop 
ind $19.75 the average for the 1923 crop 
x * * 

W.S. Campfield of Staunton, has been | 
ippointed secretary of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society to succeed William | 
P. Massey of Winchester, who resigned 
to devote his entire attention t® his or- 
‘hard interests. The office of the society 
has been moved from Winchester to 
Staunton. Mr. Massey was secretary of 
the Horticultural Society for 11 years 
during which time much constructive 


work was accomplished. 
* * * 





Cream producers and creamerymen are 
showing an active interest in the Vir- 
ginia cream grades and standards as 
worked out by the State Division of Mar- 
kets. These grades when established will | 
bring more money into the state for these | 
products and at the same time raise the 
quality of the cream produced. The 
agreement to put these standards into 
practice has been signed by 20 creamery- 
men and cream buying stations. As soon 
as 3) have signed the agreement the new 
regulations will go into effect. Under 
the new system of standards the pur- 
chasers of cream agree to pay the pro- 
ducers in accordance with the quality of 
the product—that is, the farmer who pro- 
duces a high grade of cream will receive | 
a higher price for his product than the 
one’ who produces a lower ‘grade. - ‘' 








To press the starter button of 
your car and know that the 
engine will respond almost 
instantly— 


To set out on a long trip—even 
over the roughest roads—and 
feel assured that the usual me- 
chanical annoyances will not 
delay your journey— 


To buy a car and know that it 
will serve you faithfully for 
years without frequent costly 
overhauling— 


To know, too, that expensive 
refinishing will be found unnec- 
essary, and that when you come 
to sell or exchange the car it 
will bring an exceptional price— 


That is dependability, as the 
public has come to apply the 
word to Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car. 


That is character built by men 
into a product. 


4 (ll) S4s 


That is the expression, in terms 
of steel, of an inflexible ideal— 
the ideal to build well and never 
to relax from a program of con- 
stant and progressive better- 
ment. 


How well the car deserves the 
tribute you will realize when 
you know that more than 90% 
of all the motor cars Dodge 
Brothers have built during the 
past eleven years are still in 
active service. 


And remember that this aston- 
ishing record was established 
before Dodge Brothers new and 
improved motor cars were re- 
leased in January. 


Far surpassing their past best 
in sturdiness, as well as in 
beauty and smooth engine oper- 
ation, these new Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Cars are destined to 
break their own unbroken record 
for dependability and long life. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotTHers Inc. Derroir 


Doose Brotners (Canapa) umitreD 
RONTO ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTORCARS 





Make Your Roofs!( Wer A. Wood Line Re-Established 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
a 


out 
C.0.D. No 








We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks with ask single ¥ 
motes. "Poy fger mente later it on 


material proves to be exactly as 
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\ Y Two- Horse 
Walter 
A. Wood 
Mower 

















on a Permanent Basis 


The famous Walter A. Wood Mower is again 
offered for sale. This splendid machine, long an 
Eastern institution, is now available in one and 


two-horse sizes. 


One Horse, 31/2 ft. cut 


foot 


Two Horse, 4, 41, 5 and 6 


Repairs for all Walter Wood machines—no matter how old. Ask your 
dealer or write direct to us. 
Write for Catalog and Price List 


BATEMAN BROTHERS, Inc., (New Owners) 
2015-E Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and Hoosick Faille, ®. ¥. 
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ORSES are mighty 
important right now. 
on’t let a minor ailment lay 
uponeofthemforasingle day. 
eep Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam ready toapply. It’s awonder- 
ful remedy for Spavin, Cap —— 
Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, *Preros 
pia, Quittor, Wind Galls, Poll eat 
prains, Fistule, Barb Wire Cuts, 
Calk Wounds. 


Used everywhere for 41 years. Con 
sidered @ positive necessity on 

sends of farms. Won't scer or 
discolor hair. Easy to use. Full 
directions with every bottle. $2.00 
per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. The Lawrenoce- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 
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21] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The [msured Watch 











Direct 
from the 
Maker 
Atty 
| 
ull 
LA ell 
, 40 20. 
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Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly nopneme. 
You get the famous Studebak: 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured 






for a 


Watch Chain FREE! 


a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Fatch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


at once and get a coon of this book—FREE! 
the newest, beauti advance styles in 
baker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
from the maker—save big money—and pay 
it on easy monthly payments. 


Write! for our free book. It will post you 


* on watch styles and watch values. 
Bend coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today 


while it lasts. 
WATCH CO. 
Indiana 
p> CD a eee eee 


STUDEBAK. 
SE ATES, nate 


at 3 Free Bosk of Advance Watch | 
and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Garden and Orchard Remindérs 


Seven Garden Suggestions 


PRAY tomatoes with Bordeaux-arse- 

nate of lead mixture. Four or five 
sprayings at intervals of 10 days to two 
weeks, starting soon after the tomatoes 
commence to grow 
well, will go a long 
way towards con- 
trolling diseases and 
insects. 

Those who have 
not already planted 
the following heat 
loving vegetables 
should plant them 
now: tomatoes, pep- 
pers, squash, egg- 
cantaloupes, water- 


L. A. NIVEN 


plants, cucumbers, 


| melons, snap beans, lima beans and sweet 


potatoes. 

3. To avoid rot of sweet potatoes set 
plants only on land where potatoes have 
never been grown before, or at least, 
where they have not been grown within 
five years. Then set only plants that are 
certified or are grown from certified seed. 
Avoid planting at the foot of a hill 
where the soil may wash in from a field 
where diseased potatoes have been grown 
in recent years. 

4. Set sweet potatoes close together to 
keep them from growing too large. Rows 
two and a half to three feet wide with 
the plants 8 to 12 inches apart will pro- 


duce more No. 1 potatoes by far than 
greater distances. Too many folks still 


want to set the plants 18 to 24 inches 
apart. This results in too many of the 
jumbos, or abnormally large potatoes, 
which are not of good quality, nor will 
they sell so well as those of medium size. 

5. Make liberal use of nitrate of soda 
oy sulphate of ammonia as a side-dressing 
on the vegetables. This will pay on all 
of them, but especially on the leafy kinds 
where quick growth must take place in 
order for them to be crisp and tender. 
An application at the rate of 200 to 250 
pounds per acre will not be at all ex- 
cessive. Scatter it on the ground close 
to the vegetables and cultivate it in, but 
do not let it touch the leaves. 

6. Replace the early vegetables that 
have been harvested, such as radishes, 
lettuce, cabbage, English peas, etc., with 
other vegetables. Don't let the ground 
stay idle. To leave it idle makes the 
garden look bad and at the same time, 
the most profitable garden is the one in 
which something is kept growing all the 
time. The worth while garden is one 
from which vegetables may be secured 
any day in the year, and not one from 
which a wagon-load may be secured one 
week and nothing for the next three or 
four. This means that something must 
be planted every few weeks in the garden. 

7. Control the bugs that eat young 
watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers and 
squash plants by dusting with potson. 
Use a mixture made up of 1 pound pow- 
dered arsenate of lead and 15 pounds 
powdered lime. This same mixture will 
kill potato bugs. Put it on thoroughly 
with a dust gun or, on a small scale, by 
shaking it over the plants through a thin 
sack, such asa flour sack or one made of 
cheesecloth. To make up this mixture 
on a small scale, use one ounce of the 
powdered arsenate of lead to one pound 
of powdered lime. Calcium arsenate 
that is used for dusting boll weevils is 
all right to dust on potatoes to kill bugs, 
but do not put this on the other vegeta- 
bles, because they are so tender that it 
will burn them. 


Proper Spray for Tomatoes 


“WE WANT to spray our tomatoes 
for blight and other diseases and 
worms that bore in the fruit. Tell- us 
what to use and how often.” 
Spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux to which 
has been added one pound of powdered 
arsenate of_lead to each 50 gallons of 





By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the Bordeaux. The Bordeaux mixture 
may be bought from seedsmen already 
prepared. Get it in the dust form and 
dilute according instructions on the 
package. If you wish to make it at 
home, dissolve one pound of copper sul- 
plate in a gallon of warm water. Slake 
and dissolve in another vessel one pound 
of lump lime in a gallon of water. Stir 
thoroughly after they are dissolved, then 
pour* these two together and stir again 
and add enough water to make 12 gallons 
of the whole. Then, dissolve one-fourth 
of a pound, or four ounces, of powdered 
arsenate of lead in a half gallon of 
water, and pour this in with the other 
mixture and stir the whole thing. This 
will give a combined insecticide-fungi- 
cide, which will control diseases and 
eating insects. If a barrel or 50 gallons 
wanted use exactly four times the 
amount of the materials mentioned. 

Give the first spraying soon after the 
plants have commenced to grow well. 
Repeat every 10 days to two weeks until 
about the time the fruit begins to ripen. 
This will not contro! the wilt, but will 
keep down other diseases and control the 
worms. 


Dig Bulbs After Tops Die 


“t HAVE several beds of jonquils in 
my yard that have been there several 
years and have never been dug up and 
separated. Should they be dug up, if so, 
when, and how should they be handled? 
It is .desirable to dig jonquil bulbs 
every few years and divide them, as they 
will become too thick if this is not done. 
Dig after the blooming season over 
and the tops have entirely died down. 
Dig with a spading fork, taking all bulbs 
up entirely. Get all the dirt off and store 
in a dry, dark place. A good method is 
to put them in boxes and fill in with 
coarse, dry sand. Divide the bulbs of 
course immediately after they are taken 
up. Plant them out next fall, or at the 
usual time for planting bulbs 


Rusty Nails Bad for Trees 


nails in fruit 
bear more and 


to 


1s 


1S 


ILL driving rusty 

trees make them 
better fruit? I believe you say it will 
not, but I have seen trees with rusty 
nails driven in them that produced twice 
as much fruit as they did before. How 
can you explain this?” 

We do not doubt that these trees pro- 
duced more fruit after having the rusty 
nails driven in them, but that does not 
mean that it is a good practice. If you 
had observed these trees for several 
years after the nails were driven in them, 
you could have seen that the operation 
did far more harm than good. 

One of the first laws of plant and ani- 
mal life is to reproduce its kind. There- 
fore, when rusty nails were driven inta 


the trees, the result was injured trees 
The growth was checked somewhat, 
following nature’s law, the trees immedi 
ately threw all of their energy into fruit 
production to reproduce their kind. 

Any kind of an injury will serve to i: 
crease the fruit production of a tree 
for a year or two. Partially cutting 
around a tree, breaking up a large num 
ber of roots, or any other form of in 
jury will produce the same results as the 
rusty nails. But this is a very poor way 
to produce fruitfulness. Better resort to 
the usual methods of pruning, spraying 
cultivating, and fertilizing. 


HR ®R 


Porch Furniture 


OST of us take some pride in the ap- 
pearance of our porches. How many 
happy hours have we spent on them! In 
the long summer evenings, after a sultry 
day of toil, we gather family or friends 
about us, and there, in the pleasant shade 
of the porch, we view with satisfaction 
the work that our hands have accom 
plished. Or in the pleasant harvest days, 
perhaps we sit for hours in the long, hot 
evenings, watching the brilliant display 
of the moon in her glory. Delightful 
summer evenings, never to be forgotten! 
Porch furniture, therefore, should not 
be regarded too lightly. If properly pre 
served, it will afford us many an hour of 
healthful relaxation. 

Not only for the charming effects that 
may be obtained by the use of paint, with 
possibly the addition of the many attrac 
tive stencil designs now on the market. 
but also because of its constant exposure 
to the trying conditions of excessive heat 
and moisture, porch furniture should be 
kept in good repair by the frequent ap 
plication of good porch paint. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down for the decoration of porch furni 
ture. It will de epend largely upon the type 
of porch that it is to be used on. But i: 
should conform more or less to the gen 
eral’ color scheme of the porch. This 
means that there should be no glaring 
contrasts of “clashing” colors. Consid- 
erably more latitude may be exercised 
than would be permissible in the interior, 
however. There is no reason why bright. 
solid colors should not be used. 

Wicker furniture requires paint, or en- 
amel, no less than the more solid wooden 
furniture. Very many dainty and appro- 
priate patterns, such as leaf and flower 
designs, may be readily stenciled on chair 
backs even by the novice. Good porch 
paint or chair enamel costs little and i> 
easy to apply. Its use on porch furni 
ture will make even ordinary furniture 
very attractive, and will make it so dur- 
able that it will not have to be repaired 
or discarded every year or two. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 
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HE man who drives the auto that brings 

our rural mail looks often half deplet- 
ed, and wilted out, and pale; sometimes 
he looks disgusted as if the world were 
wrong, as if he couldn't muster the shad- 
ows of a song. Well, there’s an ample 
reason for him to have the blues, per- 
haps a dozen reasons, a hundred, if you 





The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


choose. For instance, many people put our rural route! 


‘ oN 
" 
Man —J. Edw. Tuff: 


letters in the box with 27 pennies in dis- 
connected flocks, then think the hurried 
driver should gather up the mess, then 


stamp and start each letter to its re- 
quired address! 
Some people put in letters and then 


inanely fail to raise the flag portraying 
the presence of the mail, and so of 
course the driver if he has naught to 
drop has no real way of knowing that 
he’s supposed to stop. The next day 
angry people await him at the gate and 
threaten to report him to minions of the 
state! Sometimes he makes an error— 
perhaps his car is sick or someone in 
the office performed a stupid trick—and 
then there falls upon him a shower of 
epithets, a bunch of -two-edged phrases 
as sharp as pressing debts! Myself, I 
have determined that I shall never fail 
to have the best of patience with him 
who drives the mail; his job is done as 
perfect as mine, with some to boot! 
There’s too much chronic kicking along 























“You need entertainment . / 
St makes life brighter § «. » | 


AKE your. life mean more from now on! 

Get a little more of pleasure and enter- 

tainment. Winter time does not usé up all the 
year—there’s summer too, and harvest! 

Nor should work and worry use up all your 
life—give Paramount Pictures a chance to en- 
tertain you and your family. Home seems a 
better place to go back to after a great photoplay! 

And when you gato the movies, see the very 
best pictures made! Enjoy the best in Story. 
The greatest dramatists of Europe and America 
are writing for Paramount. 

Enjoy the best in Direction. The finest direc- 
tors are attracted by Paramount’s superb equip- 
ment. Enjoy the best in Acting Talent. Para- 
mount’s audience of many millions attracts the 
most distinguished stars. 

Look down the list. You can see all of these 
right at your own theatre. Simply pass the list 
on to your theatre manager. He wants to show 
what you want to see, 


The Greatest Array 


of Entertainment Talent 


and Paramount Pictures they have made for pou 
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e ohe Trade Mark of Romance 





















Harold Lloyd Thomas Meighan Gloria Swanson Adolphe Menjou Richard Dix 
stars in For Heav- stars in The New ae stars in The Un- starsin The Grand stars in The Lucky 
en’s Sake. Directed Klondike; The Man * tamed Lady; Mad- Duchess and The Devil;TheTenCom- 
by Sam Taylor. Who Found Him- ; ame Sans-Gene; Waiter; A Social mandments; Wo- 


ha 
ah 


Made by the Harold 
Lloyd Corp. and re- 
leased by Para- 
mount. 


Bebe Daniels 
stars in Wild, Wild 
Susan; vers in 
Quarantine; The 
Crowded Hour; The 
Manicure Girl. 


Betty Bronson 
in Peter Pan; A Kiss 
for Cinderella; Not 
So Long Ago; The 
Golden Princess. 


Douglas MacLean 
stars in That’s My 
Baby; Seven Keys 
to Baldpate. 


Noah Beery 
in The Vanishing 
American; The 
Enchanted Hill; 
Contraband; The 
Thundering Herd. 


Esther Ralston 
in The American 
Venus; The Lucky 
Devil; The Best 
People: Beggar on 
Horseback, 


And after all this 




















self; Irish Luck; Old 
Home Week. 


Pola Negri 
stars in Crossroads 
of the World; Flow- 
er of Night; A Wom- 
an of the World; The 
Charmer. 


Wallace Beery 
in Behind the 
Front; In the Name 
of Love; The Pony 
Express; The Night 
Club. 


Percy Marmont 


in The Street of 
Forgotten Men;and 
Lord Jim. 


Raymond Hatton 
in Contraband; In 
the Name of Love; 
ASonofHisFather; 
Behind the Front. | 


Florence Vidor 
in The Enchanted 
Hill; Grounds for 
Divorce; Marry 
Me; Sea H 





Coast of Folly; and 
Stage Struck. 


Ernest Torrence 
in Night Life of 
New York; Dress- 
maker from Paris; 
The Side-Show of 
Life; North of 36. 


Greta Nissen 
in The Wanderer; 
In the Name of 
Love; The King on 
Main Street; Lost— 
A Wife. 


Lawrence Gray 
in The Untamed 
Lady; Palm Beach 
Girl; Stage Struck; 
American Venus. 


Bessie Love 
in The Song and 
Dance Man; A Son 
of His Father; New 
Brooms; Tongues of 
Flame. 


Tom Moore 
in Adventure; The 
Song and Dance 
Man; Trouble With 
Wives. 








Celebrity; The King 
on Main Street. 


Lois Wilson 
in The Vanishing 
American; Let’sGet 
Married; The Thun- 
dering Herd; Wel- 
come Home. 


Jack Holt 


in Zane Grey’s 
Light of Western 


| Stars; Wild Horse 


Mesa. Also in The 
Ancient Highway. 


Ford Sterling 
in Trouble With 
Wives; Stage 
Struck; Miss Brew- 
ster’s Millions. 


Alice Joyes 


in Mannequin; | 
Dancing Mothers; | 
and The Little , 


French Girl. 


W. C. Fields 
in That Royle Girl; 
It’s the Old Army 
Game. 

















manhandled; Too 
Many Kisses. 


Raymond Griffith 

stars in A Regular 
Fellow; Hands Up; 
Forty Winks; The 
Night Club. 


Ricardo Cortez 
in The Spaniard; 
Men and Women; 
A Kiss in the Dark; 
In the Name of 
Love. 


George Bancroft 
in Sea Horses; The 
Pony Express. 


Mary Brian 
in Behind the 
Front; A Regular 
Fellow; The Little 
French Girl. 


WilliamCollier,Jr. 


in The Wanderer; 
Eve’s Secret. 


is only part of the talent and part of the series of pictures 





that you can enjoy at the theatre showing Paramount. The theatre manager 
will gladly tell you his dates on coming Paramount Pictures weeks in advance. 


Paramount Pictures 


in townl" 
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Every Hood Tire you see on the road 


has replaced a tire 


No car is equipped at the factory 
with Hood Tires—yet the white 
arrow that identifies them is 
constantly flashing by on all 
makes of cars in every part of the 
country. 


This is the public’s endorse- 
ment of Hood quality. Car 
owners by using Hood Tires have 





RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


of another make 


convinced themselves of their 
worth and have chosen them 
when replacement was necessary. 


In each instance a Hood Dealer 
makes a customer and gains his 
permanent good-will. 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 






























CANVAS SOLID TIRES RUBBER 
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P. A. speaks 


your smoke 


language 


YOU and your jimmy-pipe and Prince 
Albert will hit it off together like the 
three musketeers. Pals from the first 
puff! Because, P. A. speaks your lan- 
guage. It knows your tongue and refuses 
to mistreat it. Not a tongue-bite or a 
throat-parch in a ton. The Prince Albert 
process fixes that! 

If you’ve tried to smoke a pipe and 
given it up for a bad job, give it another 
whirl now . . . with Prince Albert. 
(Here is a hot tip on a cool smoke!) 
Millions of smoke-happy men say to you 
that you can smoke a pipe. It’s just a 
matter of using the right fuel! 


Why, you’ll even wish your pipe had 


a Yale Bowl, just jammed with this joy 
tobacco. Like it? Man, they couldn’t 
take that jimmy-pipe away from you 
with a bench-warrant when you get going 
with good old P. A. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, P. A. knocks pipe-grouches 
for an indoor loop. It’s got everything 
you ever wished for in a smoke. You'll 
say so, after that first perfect puff. 


Park any doubts just outside the near- 
est store that hands out the familiar red 
tins. Tell the man you want a tidy red 
tin of P. A. (That means jimmy-pipe 
joy in any language!) Then you’re all 
set to clip Coupons of Content... 
from now on! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 

tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 

dors, and pound crystal-glass humi- 

dors with sponge-moistener top. And 

always with every bit of bite and 

parch removed by the Prince Albert 
process. 





PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 





@ 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem N.C. 

















PRICES 
F. O. B. Flint, Mich, 
Touring - *510 
Roadster - 510 
Coupe- - 645 
Coach- - 645 
Sedan - - 735 
Landau - 765 
Y. Ton Truck 395 
(Chassis Only) 
1 Ton Truck 550 
(Chassis Only) 


The 


Touring Car 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Not only, “What will the car 
ee 


But, “What will I get for my 
money?”... 


This is the question of great 
importance! 


It is, for several reasons, espe- 
cially applicable in buyinga car 
in the low-price field. And it 
is one of the reasons why Chev- 
rolet has become the world’s 
largest builder of gear-shift 
automobiles. 


In Chevrolet, you get more for 
little money than in any other 
car built. 


Chevrolet’s dry- plate disc- 
clutch and modern three-speed 
transmission, with its heavy 
steel gears, afford gear-shifting 
of remarkable ease — and the 
application of abundant power 
in any of the three forward 
speeds or reverse. 


Chevrolet’s modern bodies, all 
finished in lasting Duco of 
beautiful colors, afford ample 
seating room and the full com- 
fort of wide, properly-pitched 
seats. 

All closed bodies are by Fisher, 
built on theprinciple employed 
on all high-priced cars —se- 
lected hard wood and steel. 


Chevrolet’s modern, semi-re- 
versible worm and gear-steering 
assembly is handled with the 
utmost ease, enablingthe driver 
to keep to the road under all 
conditions. 

Chevrolzt’s many other mod- 
ern, quality-features provide 
you with a car built sturdily, 
affording every modern con- 
venience and comfort—quality 
features that you would look 
for only on cars of much higher 
price. 

And this year, Chevrolet is 
breaking all records of the past 


Al ways Consider what you 
get for the price you pay/ 


because it not only possesses 
vital improvements that bring 
about a remarkable perform- 
ance, but in addition, every 
passenger car model is offered 
at a new low price. 


Tens of thousands of new 
buyers are turning to Chevrolet 
because they ask themselves 
this question: “What will I get 
for my money?” and in seeking 
the answer, they find, morethan 
ever before, that Chevrolet 
offers a value that is amazing. 


Take a ride in this Improved 
Chevrolet! You will find it an 
absolute revelation—not only 
for smoothness, snap and 
power—not only for flexibility 
and riding comfort — but also 
for the easy-driving, effortless- 
control, made possible by its 
modern design. 


See your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer! Askforademonstration! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


$ f. o. b. Flint, 
Mich. 
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Farm Lessons Right from the Farm 
What Readers Say About Their Own Farm Problems 


Made Money Selling Sorghum 
Syrup 


HE old reliable Progressive Farmer 
gives all kinds of sound doctrine on 
farming and helps of all kinds, too. 


There is one I will mention right here, 
and that is the article by Mr. H. P. 
Nicholson of Pisgah Forest, N. C., on 
sorghum and the help it isto him. In 1920 
when almost everything tumbled to the 
bottom and the boll weevil made its ap- 
pearance, it put us all to thinking, so in 
the summer of 1921 I went to my local 
merchant and asked his advice about 
buying a syrup mill and outfit. He en- 
couraged me in buying it, so I told him 
I didn’t have the money then to pay for 
it and asked if he would buy it for me 
and let me pay him later. He said he 
would, so I picked out the kind I wanted 
and he ordered it. When it came, the 
cane was ready to grind, so we put it to 
work. My wife looked after the boiling, 
as in the past she had made thousands 
of gallons of pretty syrup, as good as 
honey. She made 1,700 gallons that fall 
and a good amount of money on it. That 
syrup paid the 1920 debts I could not 
have paid otherwise. 


Now we are going to cut our cotton 


crop down and put more corn, potatoes, 
and vegetables, etc. in, with several 
acres in cane to make syrup. I have 


sowed some of the land in spring oats 
for feed and am going to plant milo 
maize and other crops for chicken feed. 
We have a nice little flock of White 
Wyandottes. Our plan is to have 100 
pullets next year to help out in the win- 
ter months, as they are good layers. 


Now about the syrup problem. We are 
aiming to run a power mill with a trac- 


tor, make up what we raise ourselves 
and then all that our neighbors bring in 
to us. We shall put it up in gallon and 
half-gallon cans and see if we can’t fill 
the demand around our towns instead of 
having them buy corn syrup shipped in 
here from other states. 


B. C. SELLERS. 
Pickens County, S. C. 


How a Mountain Farm Keeps 


on a Cash Basis 


Ts most important factor in getting 

away from time prices is a strong de- 
termination to “pay as you go.” It is a 
rule in our family when anything is 
needed to get the cash to pay for it be- 
fore it is bought. This is a hard rule to 
follow with seven small children, but we 
have kept closely to it. 


The first year we made up our minds 
to stay out of debt. We did without many 
things we were accustomed to, but the 
sacrifice was well worth while. When 
fall came, there were no big store bills 
to pay. We made a start with purebred 
Leghorns and began milking an extra 
cow or two. We found there was a lo- 
cal market for any surplus vegetables or 
fruits produced and chickens and cows 
are a steady, all-the-year-round depend- 
ence. 

At first our cream had to be shipped 
to a creamery 150 miles away. When 
the check came we used it for necessities. 
In a few months the county agent helped 
to get a cream-buying station started. 
This was much better, for it paid cash 
when delivered, no matter how small 
the amount of cream. Then when enough 
farmers were milking cows a creamery 
was established. 








Making Money on Tobacco 


E HAVE previously called attention to the campaign, 
Fundamentals of Successful Farming,” 
tural advisory board of Prince Edward County, 


“Back to the 
as conducted by the agricul- 
Virginia. In the 


posters used in this campaign the cause is put up to the farmers in quite an 


interesting way as follows:— 
3 CHANCES 
1. Food and Feed 
2. High Quality Tobacco 
3. Livestock 


<a 





1 CHANCE 
Tobacco 


a 











In connection with the program for 
points are emphasized :— 


1. Since this is the money crop of the 
section, and since high grade tobacco al- 


ways brings a premium, we urge every 
farmer to plant only the amount he can 
give his best attention after caring for 
his food and feed crops. 

2. That every farmer treat his seed and 
canvas with bichloride of mercury to 
check the blackfire and wildfire diseases. 


orate seernane ee 








—Courtesy Times-Dispatch 
making more on tobacco the following 


3. That the land be fallowed in the fall, 
and refallowed in the spring, if necessary. 

4. That the equivalent of 800 to 1,000 
pounds of 3-8-3 fertilizer be used per 
acre, 500 pounds of which should be broad- 
casted. 

5. That the crop be dusted at the proper 
time with an arsenic dust to kill worms 
and insects. 





The garden and orchard furnish a sure 
source of material to fill my 300 quarts 
of fruits and vegetables, and any sur- 
plus finds a way to market. Green beans, 
tomatoes, okra, sweet pepper, roasting 
ears, apples, and peaches sell readily. 
Last summer we sold over $100 worth. 
The only time I felt the extra work was 
in picking the vegetables and getting 
them ready for market. mC eh. 

Macon County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—This letter comes from 
the heart of our mountains where neither 
cotton nor tobacco is a cash crop. Can 
some of our readers tell us why it is 
that the time merchant thrives best where 
there are dominant cash crops and poor- 
est where live-at-home crops predominate? 


My Best Labor-Saving 
Implements 
AS 


FAR as producing the crop is con- 

cerned, I consider my three best 
labor-saving implements the disk harrow, 
weeder, and double cultivator. They are 
three implements that every farm should 
have in these days of scarce and high- 
priced labor. 

We usually try to plow all weedy or 
sod land in late fall or early winter. 
Then all that is necessary is to cross- 
disk, redisk, and disk again just before 


planting, and then drag thoroughly both 
ways. 
For corn and peanuts, the weeder 


comes first. I use it diagonally across 
the rows both ways just as soon as the 
crops show plainly along the rows. The 
double cultivator comes next for culti- 
vation, using the small hoes until the 
crop is laid by. It is advisable to put on 
a size larger hoe next to the row at the 
last cultivation so as to push some of 
the loose soil close up to the roots. 

I have also found that land broken at 
the above seasons and disked just be- 
fore planting instead of being replowed 
holds moisture better in drouthy seasons 
than replowed land; therefore crops 
thrive better and produce better in dry 
weather. WM.HART HARRISON. 


Prince George, Va. 


“We Pay for What We Need” 


I HAVE been manager of a plantation 
for three years ang have trebled the 
production of the place simply by the 
use of improved implements. This place 
until three years ago had never deen 
known to make over 50 bales of cotton. 
Last year (1925) with about the same 
labor force we made 152 bales and also 
corn enough to run the place for almost 
another year. 

I used a tractor and two turning plows 
to break every foot of land in the fall 
and winter wherever possible, then cut 
with disk in spring where necessary, and 
bedded cotton land with riding disk cul- 
tivator with other attachments through- 
out the cultivation. The scooter “stock” 
has had its day on Southern farms just 
as surely as the cradle our fathers used 
to swing to cut grain with. 

Of course the operating expenses or 
overhead were a little greater, but the 
man labor saved and the increased pro- 
duction will overbalance this two to one. 
Some wise man once said, “Ie pay for 
what we need whether we get wt or not,” 
and this is truer on the farm than any- 
where else. CURTIS LITTLE. 


Stanly County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Little is right. We 
have come to a time when only farmers 
who (1) keep their land rich and (2) mul- 
tiply their own efficiency by improved 
implements and machinery can hope to 
make money. Poor land and poor equip- 
ment mean poor returns and poor people. 


me mR 

CCORDING to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture there are 
nearly 1,000,000 radio sets on farms in 
the United States. Early in 1925 the 
estimate was placed at 553,000 sets. 
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Buy FRICK 


Improved 


SAW MILLS 


—and you buy a durable Saw 


Mill—not trouble. You also buy 
service. 

Frick Mills are built of the very best 

materials, carefully inspected and test- 

ed, and known to be in proper work- 

ing order when leaving factory. 


We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordsoa 
to large steam units. 


We supply complete outfits. Give us 
your order. Incur one credit and one 
responsibility. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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water supply for the a my for the 
se, for sprinkling lawns, watering 
gardens, washing windows, and 
Sonampebiion, fire protection, etc. 

This engine is air 
cdoled, can't freeze, 
won't overheat. 
complete. 
pump—direct connect- 
ed. No belts, pulleys 
or extras needed. 

Very economical on 
the use of fuel. Runs 12 
to 15 hours on 3 quarts 
of gasoline. Pumps 100 
to 1000 pails per hour. 

Writefor free catalog 
17B. It tells all about 
the Ferm PumpEngine, 
and how it is used to get 
plenty of fresh water. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 





Engine ¢. tind | wv) Alliecheod 1840 
$16 Palm St., Madison, Wis., U. 5. A. 
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FAMOUS 


Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 
LIME KILN, MD. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


Menx?4 Y, May 3—Certain experts 
say that some ink stains on white 
goods may be removed by covering with 
powdered borax and saturating with 
peroxide. Rinse well 
in clear water. 
Tuesday, May 4, 
— Green spinach 
makes pink cheeks. 
Wednesday, May 
5.—Be consistent 
with your child, have 
one set of rules. Do 





not allow at one 
time what is for- 
bidden at another. 


In this way the child will know what to 
expect. 

Thursday, May 6—Have you a good 
place to keep your best hat? If not, why 
not cover a strong roomy box with pret- 
ty wall paper, shellac it and place it 
where it is an ornament in your bedroom 
as well as a useful storage place for 
hats? 

Friday, May 7.—Instead of peeling Ir- 
ish potatoes for boiling, cut a narrow 
strip around the center of each. When 
they are cooked it will be found that the 
skins slip off without any trouble at all. 


Saturday, May 8—This year’s summer 
frocks look like lovely garden flowers for 
white, pale pink and light green are the 
favorite colors. 

Sunday, May 9.—We can't argue each 
other into being considerate and thought- 
ful and playing fair. If mutual love and 
respect will not do it, rules never will. 
Treat your family and neighbors with 
kindly consideration and see if they don’t 
do the same by you. 





SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
Making Children’s Clothes 


“(\NE day,” said Mrs. B. H 

of Webster Parish, La., sat 
gazing through my window at the rain 
patting against the glass | wondered how 
could I endure such idle days. 











Simms 


“as | 


“IT was just home from the hospital,’ 
she went on thoughtfully, “and it would 
be weeks, even months before I could be 
busy again with my household duties 
Besides I have an independent disposition 
and am always planning 
which I can earn my 
money. Now had come 
was terrible I thought 


some way in 
spending 


illness. It 


own 
this 


“While I sat brooding over my troubles 
one of my neighbors came in. 
want a job?’ she asked, 
package into my lap. 
‘Yes, glad of some 
some lonely moments 

““Well,’ she said, ‘I know you must be 
tired reading all the time and would like 
a little change. I am so busy with my 
spring sewing I thought I'd offer you 
the job of doing the hand work on the 
children’s little dresses. But don’t hurry. 


‘Do you 
tossing a litth 

Of course I said 
way to 


pass away 


Just take your time,’ she said, and was 
gone. 
“Well, I got busy. I watched the 


clock to see how long it took to do the 
work on each garment, and figured my 
time at 25 cents an hour. Some of the 
little dresses were made of gingham with 
only a small spray of embroidery in 
front. For these IT charged 50 cents. 
The ones of sheer material such as voile 
and crepes were more tedious so I 
charged from 75 cénts to $1.25, depend- 
ing on the time I spent on them. 

“My neighbor was so well pleased she 
brought more work from time to time, 
and she brought all the finished gar- 
ments for me to work buttonholes, sew 
on buttons and do the finishing touches. 


“After I grew stronger I cared for 


LAS 





her children while she went to town or 
to parties. It was all a help to her for 
she was a busy mother doing all the 
work for a family of nine. 


“This gave me an idea. Why not let 
other busy mothers know my business, 
helping them as well as myself? I have 
been busy since then making hand-made 
dresses for children as well as some for 
women. [I also make dainty underwear 
and baby clothes. Such articles as these 
are nearly always in demand. When I 
am overstocked I put my work on dis- 
play in some store. 

“Of course there is no big amount of 
money to be made doing this kind of 
work, but it has proved to be a pleasant 
employment for a convalescent, helpii.g 
me to pass the lonely hours and also 
make some money.” 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














Mistakes and Successes in 
Bringing Up My Children 
(First Prize Letter) 

S MOST of my successes are built 

upon my mistakes, I shall write 
about my mistakes first. 

1. We spoiled our oldest child so bad- 
ly the first three years that it has taken 
most of the rest of his life to unspoil 
him. 

2. As I had plenty of milk for my 
oldest baby, I was sure that I had 
enough for my second baby and did not 
weigh him regularly. At six months of 
age I found him very much underweight 
and he had to be under the care of a 
specialist for nearly two years. 


3. During his illness we made the older 
boy give up everything to him and he 





soon came to think it his right to have 
everything that belonged to his brother. 


4. 1 waited three years to have my 
oldest boy’s tonsils removed instead of 
having it done when the doctor advised. 


5. I failed to teach the children con- 
sideration for me until my health broke 
ani I was in bed all of one summer. 
Now I let them wait on me some instead 
of doing everything myself. 

6. I let my children sleep in the room 
with me when I had influenza, thereby 
causing them to have it. 

Of course, these are only a few of 
my many mistakes but I consider them 
about the most important. 

These are some of my most important 
successes : 

1. By giving them well balanced meals 
they are physically fit and above the av- 
erage in weight. 

2. By giving them regular habits and 
encouraging them to play outdoors they 
seldom have severe colds. A _ written 
chart on which they are graded each 
night helps with regular habits. 


3. They are immune from smallpox, 
diphtheria and typhoid fever by reason of 
vaccination. 

4. I have never had to force them to 
go to Sunday school. It is a pleasure 
and they have been taught that it is a 
privilege to serve God; and not a task, 
and they regard it as such. 

5. I never criticise their teachers in 
their hearing even though I think the 
teacher in the wrong. I consider it a mat- 
ter between the teacher and parent. There- 
fore they have unbounded confidence in 
their teachers and afford fertile ground 
for the teacher to sow good seeds. 

6. My oldest boy is not naturally or- 


derly and for two years was the despair 
of his teachers on account of his untidi- 








Our Pattern Department 








2652—Striking Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 15 yards of 40-inch 
material with 5g yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 
14678—Child’s One-piece Dress With Bloom- 
ers—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 
10 years. The 8-year size requires 
3% yards of 3%-inch material and 2 
yards of binding. 
2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.— 
Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 18-inch 
contrasting. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
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Model. — Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3 re 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 54 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2728—The Fashionable Smock.—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

72667—Charming Design for Sports Wear. 
Cuts in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 22-inch con- 
trasting. 


2712—Youthful Sports 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery doclene and nine picture 
a 


Address ttern Department, 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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ness. I did not fuss or scold him but 
provided plenty of clean neat clothes for 
him and gave him convenient drawers 
and shelves in which to keep his posses- 
sions. It gave me great pleasure to have 
him come home last week with the news 
that he had been adjudged the cleanest 
boy in his room for the past six months 


Though my children are far from per- 
fect, I feel that I have been well re- 
warded for the care taken with them and 
shall endeavor to profit by my mistakes. 


MRS. J. S. BARBOUR. 


Yazoo County, Miss. 
HOME DRESSMAKING 


VIII. One-Piece Dress With 
Fullness at Hips From 
Plain Waist Pattern 


J ECIDE on length and width of dress. 

2. Decide on amount of fullness at 
hips, usually about four inches on either 
side. 
































gar 
MO 24 we 25 
3. Make dart at long waistline so 


skirt will hang straight. 
4. Cut as shown in illustration 


MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 


Clothing Specialist, College Station, 
Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Next week's article ill} 
be on “Kimono or Butterfly Waist from 


Plain Waist Pattern.” 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 











TheGraysons Cook Asparagus 


“T NEVER did see so 


\unt 


much 
Margaret as 
basket 1 1 of 


ught 


asparagus, 

sister,” observed 
she sorted out the 
tender green stalks Dan had just bi 
in from the garden. 


great 


“We cannot have too much of it to 
suit me,” answered Mrs. Grayson. 
“Properly cooked I do not know of any 


more delicious vegetable. And it is al- 

most as good canned as it is fresh.” 
“Let's can a lot,” said Mary, “for I 

know we can sell every bit that we do 

net use ourselves.” 

replied 

any 


“IT believe we could,” her 
mother, “but we'll never have left 
once your father and Dan start eating it 
next winter.” 


Canned Asparagus.—It is of the greatest 
importance that asparagus for canning be 
fresh and tender. Select tips of uniform sizé 
and maturity and wash them. Cut in right 
lengths for cans, scrape off tough outer 





skin, and tie én bundles. Blanch hy im 


ing the lower ends part way in boiling wa 
ter for two minutes. Then immerse the ¢n- 
tire tips for one to two minutes Jonge. 
Plunge into cold water, then pack atly, 
tips up. Fill can with brine (4 ounces salt 
to 1 gallon water) and process pints in 4 


hot water bath 1 hour on each of three suc- 
cessive days or im a steam pressure canner 
30 minutes under 10 pounds steam, at a tem 
perature of 24 degrees Fahrenheit. In the 
far South it may be necessary to raise the 
temperature to 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Asparagus 
the large, tough ends may be used for soup 
instead of being wasted. Cook the pieces 
in as little water as possible until they are | 
soft enough to press through a sieve. Turn | 
the pulp into cans or jars and for each pint | 


Puree.—In canning rd 


add 1 teaspoon of salt and 1 tablespoon of 
grated onion. Process the same as canned 
asparagus. This puree may be made into | 


an excellent cream of asparagus soup or it 
may be added to any meat stock. 

Boiled Asparagus.—Cut off lower parts of 
stalks as far down as they will snap, wash, 
s remove scales and tie in bunches. Cook in 
boiling salted water 15 minutes or until soft, 
leaving tips out of water first 10 minutes. 
Drain, remove string, and spread with soft 
butter, allowing 1% tablespoons butter to 
each bunch of asparagus. 

Asparagus on Toast.—Serve boiled aspara- 
gus on buttered or milk toast. 
Asparagus in White Sauce.—Boil asparagus, 
{ drain, and add to medium white sauce, allow- 
ing one cup sauce to each buich of aspara- 
7 gus. 

Arlington Asparagus.—Arrange boiled as- 
paragus stalks through rings (% inch wide) 
cut from peel of a lemon. Place on oblong 
pieces of buttered toast. Brush lemoa gings 

| with melted butter; place in oven to $eheat 


asparagus and arrange on serving dish. 
Asparagus Salad (1).—Chill thoroughly cook- 
ed asparagus, put on a bed of crisp lettuce 
1 leaves, and arrange the following mixture t the fouch 














HERE is the new automatic Del- 
co-Light. It is backed by ten 


boiled cee forced pe a eeve, = yd tarts years of experience on the part of 
spoon each pickle and pimiento, finely chop- A Runs the pioneers and leaders in the farm Fe 


to represent a band across the middle of 
the bunch: To the white of one hard boiled 
egg, finely chopped, add yolk of one hard- 


ped, and % tablespoon finely chopped pars- 
ley. Pour over a dressing made of 4 table- 


at spoons olive oil, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, tops 
“J % teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon pepper. Automatically 
Asparagus Salad (I1).—Arrange cold cooked 


asparagus on a bed of crisp lettuce leaves 
and pour over French dressing. 


electric field. It represents years 
of research and experiment and 
test. And now it is ready—the e 
Delco-Light that starts itself, runs Bs 
itself, stops itself, at the touch of a 
button. 


This new automatic plant com- 
pletes the Delco-Light line. There 
are battery plants in several sizes— 
self-cranking plants without stor- 
age batteries—and now the fully 
automatic plant at a surprisingly 
low price—a type and size of Del- 
co-Light for every need and every 
purse. 


Write today for full information 
about the low prices, easy terms, 
and other details of our complete 
installation offer. Mail the coupon 
below. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subetiary of General Mofors . 
lorporatian 
Dept. P-22, DAYTON, OHIO 











FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Lying 


WOULD divide lying in children into 
three classes; the make believe, the 
self deception, and the deliberate untruth. 


The first, the make. believe, is a form 
of day dreaming. Freddie Felton came 
into the kitchen one day and told his 
mother that he saw a great big tiger go 
around the barn. The mother had hap- 
pened to see a cat go around the barn 
and guessed the cause of the imaginings. 
She was a _ thoughtful woman—that 
mother, so she admitted the fact that she, 
too, had seen the tiger go around the 
barn. Soon she let the child know that 
she took the tale as meant simply to amuse 
her like any fairy story and that she 
never thought of accepting it as truth. 
It is all part of his dream world. Had 
mn, she denied the tiger’s existence she might 

have made the child sorry for himself 
! and kept him from telling her the next 
n time, thereby making him secretive. 
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Self deception is different. You know 7 

1 boys whe boast tut they can do big ; may tog bay — ada ! 
things an rls who are countesses in . . 4 

thelr own sight. That vain imagining is ; Please send me complete information about 

5 all right unless it grows and lasts. Then g the new automatic Delco-Light. This re- i 

u unless something big and real is given § quest does not obligate me in any way. : 

‘ the child he will deceive himself and no gg oscars el 

1“ one else. This is one place where boys’ 5 i 

af and girls’ club work is splendid. It gives BMI ; 5c ccédcnsaugesvbandniaiwessehancsaieuttbbmann \ 
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ht them a sense of comparative values. 

But the deliberate untruth? It comes, 
to usually, from following the example of 
the mother or father or else from too 
great severity. When I say “example” I 
al- mean the father who tells someone he 














































































































could not goto the meeting because he was 
too busy when the boy knows his father 
f. slept and snored on the couch all that Free Booklets on 
afternoon. Perhaps it is the mother who 
| withholds a fact from a father. As to SAVES|| Farm Sanitation 
her the “severity” the boy has learned that 2 you ‘ aii . 
left he can get out of a whipping by evading 2 octins bow a a 
x it the truth. And sometimes father or & . ~N MONEY 4th of 
mother are so exact in their extreme FOR FIRST AI TT gg 
test anxiety for the truth that they verify D TAL ROOFS ESO IP, 
be every statement or seem to distrust the Every day on the farm to high grade Heo Metal" Shingles 0. 
ize child Tt is a wise ‘ } k : brings a new need for Bidi Cet id Snes of type and style 
ye : j parent who knows “Vaseline” Telly. A for every kind f building. Also y-Made (STANDARDIZED) 
neat when to see and when to be blind. aseline”’ Jelly. A pure, : Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
rs- safe remedy for burns, user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
va- ; cuts, rashes and minor customer! You get better values for less money. Ne. 151. Ano Sanitation. 
en Grandma Says skin troubles. Take inter- OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS No: 163: Cate of Positry, 
ly, nally for coughs and colds. are ee 
salt J 
Tact is not cheerful ly- Chesebrough Mfg. Company friends Arese Dip No. 1 in original packages ts 
a J ° 
uc: ing; neither is frankness State St, Comolidaes) New York peg ap nh ag ga anet.' 
on mere blunt expression of . F R E E eeu, Ad fr ee ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
end ASELINE pp || saeest Frareers<« [|] Parke: Davie & Company 
Consistency may be a jewel, but needs | eae! : sek Ohio DETROIT, MICH. 
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A low-priced, genuine 


Good Value Tire 


In recent years Goodyear 
has been working not only 
to make a better tire, but a 
better tire at a lower price. 


By the development of 
Supertwist cord fabric, and 
a new triumph in rubber 
compounding, Goodyear is 
able to offer you such a tire 
now. 

This tire is the famous 
PATHFINDER. Itisa 
tested product — more than 


3,500,000 of them have been 
made and sold. 


The PATHFINDER sells 
far under the celebrated 
All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, and price considered, 
is an exceptionally good 
value. 


Try this PATHFINDER 
Tire. It removes the last 
reason for ever buying a 
tire from anyone but your 
home-town Goodyear dealer. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


PATHFINDER 


Made by Goodyear 
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XYGEN in Incubation is an abso- 
J lute necessity. More fresh air is 
goingthrough the Smithforced draft 
incubator at all times than in any 
othertype of incubatorevermade.An 
abundance of moisture, scientifically 
and constantly supplied, is another 
paporane feature. The quality of 
y chicks hatched in a 


Smith’s 47,000 


forced draft incubator is insured. No cold 
comers or hot spots, even moisture and tem- 
perature and constantly circulating air make 
certain quality hatching and quantity service. 
Insist on your chicks hatched in the Smith 
incubator. A Smith hatchery near you w: 

are you with baby chicks hatched in @ 


If you do not know of a Smith hatchery 


in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith In Com 


1989 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Roos 














OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 





real estate advertising, because buyers 
ebould personally investigate land be- 


Driven Directly 


from the Fordson Worm 
No Gears, No Chains 


Compact and simple. Quickly and 


easily attached or removed. 


Write for Literature 
Sold by Ford Dealers Everywhere 


Trade in Your Old 
Governor for a 


TACO FLYBALL TYPE 
Write for Offer 
The Tractor Appliance Co. 
New Holstein, Wis. 
Manufacturers of 


Mowers, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Belt Rollers for Fordson Tractors. 











Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Plant eae. Send neous new spring 
catalogue just off the press. 
LINDLEY NURSERIES 
POMONA, Cc. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Page 


Prize Letters on Using Money Made in Club Work 


Start a ‘‘Go-to-College” Fund 
With Club Money 


EAR Club Members:— 

You are certainly learning to use 
wisely and well the money you are mak- 
ing in club work. We have found some- 
thing helpful and in- 
teresting in every 
letter written us. 

We were especially 
glad to find so many 
their club 


saving 
profits for a ‘go-to 
college” fund or 


using it to go 
through high school. You couldn't use 
it better. It will bring you larger profi:. 


| this way than in almost any other way 


you could use it. A man may lose his 


| wealth but he never loses the value of 


a good education. 

You may be surprised, too, at the num- 
ber of students in agricultural colleges 
who were once club members. Last 
year 44 per cent of the agricultural 
graduates of Clemson College, S. C., had 
once been club members. From time to 
time nearly half of the agricultural 
students in college at Auburn, Ala., have 
been found to be old club members. And 
you may even find several of your teach- 
ers were once trying to grow the best 
acre of corn or the best tenth acre of to- 
matoes or raise the best club poultry 
flock in their community. 

Yes sir, “We want more club work.” 
We want just as many of you as can to 
go through college and your club profits 
will help you do it. UNCLE P. F. 


Saving His Money to Go to 
College 


HAVE all the money I have made in 

club work in the bank. I mean to use 
it to help me through college. I have 
been in high school two years. I am pay- 
ing part of my way by working in my 
spare time. I like school and I want to 
go to college. I have a violin which I 
like fine. I intend to keep up my violin 
study. 

I think club work is just fine for young 
people. I have over $100 I made and I 
enjoyed all the work as well as I do 
play and 4 like games, especially base 
and basket ball. Best wishes to Uncle 
P. F. and the great work he is doing. 

A GRATEFUL CLUB BOY. 

Cleveland County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—You'll find when you 

get to college that a good student and 


a good athlete combined is always in de- 
mand. 


“My ‘Go-to-College’ Fund 


Comes Next” 
(Girle’ $2 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been a club member several 

years, joining the poultry and next the 
sewing club. I did not have much suc- 
cess at first in poultry work. Year be- 
fore last at the Spartanburg County Fair, 
I won three premiums-—first pen, first 
pullet, and first cockerel, and one first 
and two seconds on my sewing. This 
money was put in the bank. I also won 
a scholarship to Winthrop College Short 
Course in June. 


Last year I won three firsts and one 
second with sewing work, one first and 
two seconds with canning, and four firsts, 
three seconds, and two thirds with my 
poultry work. 


I have been given pigs and calves. The 
money I made with these along with my 
club and prize money, I deposited in the 
bank. We were going to build a new 
bungalow and I was given a cotton patch 
for the purpose of furnishing my room. 
The proceeds of this with my club money 
furnished my room and refurnished an- 
other. My idea was to spend it for some 
furniture I could use years afterward. 








With the exception of this I bought some 
of my clothes. 

I sell my poultry and eggs and buy 
material for my sewing club work. I 
shall get busy and my next club money 
will be put on deposit for my “go-to- 
college fund” because there is nothing 
better than a good education. 

My father has been receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer almost as long as it has 
been established. We all enjoy reading 
it very much. 

Wishing the club page great success 
in the future, 

NANNIE LOU WEST. 

Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Here’s a fine message 
for all our boys and girls who are club 
members for the first time this year and 
are becoming discouraged. This South 
Carolina club girl didn’t have easy going 
either at first but she didn’t quit. Now 
look at her record and the plans she has 
for the future! 


Be Neither a Miser Nor a 
Spendthrift 


(Boys’ $2 Prize Letter) 


AM a 13-year-old Florida boy and a 
member of the poultry club. How do 
I spend my club money? 


First, I built a poultry yard and house, 
and I also bought a nice cockerel to head 
my flock, for we read that “a cock is 
half the flock,” and I realize that I must 
put some of my money back into the 
business to make a success. 

Then I pay for part of my clothes. I 
have had a room of my own for the first 
time this winter and part of my money 
went into fixing it up. It is small, so I 
bought a twin bed and mattress, also a 
nice dresser, and this summer I am plan- 
ning to get some pretty curtains for the 
windows and other little things which 
help to make a home. 

I have started a bank account and all 
the money I can spare goes into the bank 

I try not to spend my money foolishly, 
neither do I wish to be a miser and hoard 
my money while I do without things I 
want and need so badly. At present I’m 
saving my money to buy a tent and other 
things so I can go camping this summer, 


I am a member of The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe, Lone Scouts of America. 


If all boys were members of a club of 
some kind where they would have money 
of their own they would not be so eager 
to leave the farm. Just as long as a 
farm boy must toil in the hot sun for 
long hours day after day, with nothing 
that he can call his own, with no way to 
make money to buy the things he longs 
for so much, just so long we will have 
“backs” to the farm instead of “back to 
the farm,” and I don’t blame them one 
bit. Do you? CLUB BOY. 

Uncle P. F. Says—That’s a point well 

made, Club Boy, that club work means 


more “back to the farm” instead of more 
“backs” to the farm. 


Rotary Club Entertains Elim, 
S. C., Club Boys 


HE Rotary Club of Florence, S. C., at 

a recent meeting had as its guests 
the Elim 4-H Club boys. It proved a 
very enjoyable affair for both club boys 
and Rotarians. The Elim club is an un- 
usually live group of boys and has made 
a very fine record in club work. Last 
year 100 per cent turned in their record 
books, 100 per cent were present at the 
Rotary meeting, and they are going after 
100 per cent of the eligible boys in their 
community. 

After an introduction, Herman Smith, 
president of the Rotary Club turned the 
meeting over to Ralph Wiggins, presi- 
dent of the Elim Club, telling the boys 
to imagine they were at home and to 
hold their regular monthly meeting. Earl 
Myers, Don Ham, Malvin Lawrence, and 
Ralph Myers gave interesting talks about 
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club work. All the members had a part 
in the songs,- yells, and roll call. Harry 
Lee Harllee of the Back Swamp section 
of Florence County was presented with a 
$5 gold piece by Mr. Isadore Sulzbacher, 
president of the Florence Chamber of 
Commerce, for making the best club rec- 
ord in the county. Harry made $18.18 
profit on his club pig last year. The Ro 
tarians said the club program was one 
of the best programs that had ever been 
presented to the Florence Rotary Club. 


Members of the Elim club present at 
the meeting were: Ralph Wiggins, presi 
dent; Madison Thomas, vice-president; 
Earl Myers, secretary and treasurer; 
Percy Anderson, James McCall, Malvin 
Lawrence, Stephen McCall, George Ba- 
cot, Ingram Lawrence, George Ham, Don 
Ham, Henry Ham, Woodrow Calder, 
Roland Turner, Horace McFarland, 
Archie Lee Bacot, and Ralph Myers. J. 
W. McClendon, county agent of Florence 
County, is helping the boys very much in 
their work, 


Saving Every Penny to Go to 
Winthrop College 


] JOINED the Plum Branch Clothing 
Club in 1923. 1 had heard my friends 
speak several times of the demonstra- 
tions, but it never crossed my mind that 
this was a very valuable work—a work 
that every girl should know and could 
put into practical use every day. After 
joining I worked ‘hard and tried to do 
my very best. The results were very 
satisfactory for I learned many things 
which were a source of profit and pleas- 
ure to me. A certificate was awarded 
me at the end of my year’s work. 

IT jomed the foods club the next year 
ind liked it much better than the sewing 
club. My activity has been divided pbe- 
tween the foods and clothing clubs. 

My club work has been a continual 
source of inspiration. It has brought me 
in contact with other members and lead- 











REED 8MOOT 


SEN 


? (Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


Senator Smoot Tells How 
Famous Senator From Utah Sends a “Success Talk 


for Farm Boys’ 


succeed, Senator Reed Smoot gave us just three 
sentences, but these three are full of wisdom :— 

“Be honest, be punctual, and never watch the clock 
for any certain moment to cease work. Have an in- 
terest in what you do. 
want to be, and then work, work, work to attain it.” 


N SKED to give our farm boys a message on how to 


Early in life decide what you 


REED SMOOT. 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








ers. There are many advantages of be- 
ing in the contests in your county, dis- 
trict, and the state. These contests in- 
spire us to do better work; they teach us 
something of what our great state is do- 
ing for us. 

I entered the biscuit contest in the 
county and won first prize. Then I en- 
tered the district contest and won first 
there, which gave me a free trip to the 
state fair—a three days stay with my 
hotel bill paid. I won first prize there, 
a club ring, which I was very proud of. 
I learned many things there besides meet- 
ing a good many club boys and girls. 

This year I have eight White Rock 
hens and a rooster, which a lady gave 
me. My father built me a nice house 
and yard for them. My hens are lay- 
ing; I have advertised my eggs and have 
sold some. I have set some of the eggs. 
I also entered the egg contest at Mc- 
Cormick the other day and won first 
prize which was $5. 

I am saving every penny that I make 
so that I may go to Winthrop College 
when I finish high school. I am in the 
ninth grade now. We haven’t an agent 
for this year yet but we are wishing to 
get one soon. FRANCES LANGLEY. 

South Carolina. 


Uncle P. F. Says—That’s a fine start you 


are making, Frances, to go to Winthrop 
College, and we know you will achieve it. 


Just Seven, but Already Has a 
Club Bank Account 


WANT to tell you about the money 

I have made in club work but I am 
not a club member yet. I am just seven 
years old and our club doesn’t take 
members that young. I can go to the 
club meetings, though, and I like it 
fine. 

Last summer while the club girls were 
canning I packed five jars and mother 
cooked them for me. I won $3 on them 
at our community fair. I fixed a school 
lunch and won 50 cents on it. I was just 
as proud of it as I could be. I am 
putting all the money I make and win 
as prizes in the bank. T have nearly $14. 
I intend to keep all I get to help me 
through school and college. 

My sister is saving her money to help 
her through college, too. She lots 
more than I have but she is a club mem- 
ber. I have just started the fourth 
grade. I like to go to school and I like 
my teacher. 

LITTLE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL 

Rutherford County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—‘‘Please don’t use my 


has 
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name,” this little girl says. “I know my 
friends would tease me about saving mon- 
ey to go to college, but I hope I can go 
sometime."’ Maybe they would tease you 
but I wouldn’t care very much if they 
did if I were you because college is a lot 
to look forward to. We hope your bank 
account will continue to grow each year. 


A South Carolina Boy Who 
Likes Clubs 


HAVE joined the poultry club this 

year and hope all of the boys and 
girls have joined some kind of club. 
There is a big crowd of us from school 
who joined the poultry club. 


We went to a purebred poultry farm 
and our home demonstration agent came 
to help us examine and pick out the best 
layers and the non-producers, as the 
woman wanted to get the scrubs out of 
the way. Well, we had a jolly good 
time going over there and coming 
back. 


Our demonstration agent is going to 
meet us at the schoolhouse and give us a 
lesson on how to set and care for our 
sitting hen. I have my brooder house 
already made. I am going to set my 
hen in it so all I have to do when the 
chicks are hatched is to just take out 
the nest and let the chicks stay where 
they are. HOWARD MADDEN. 


Oconee County, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—“P. S. I forgot to tell 
you I am joining the corn club, too,” 
Howard added. That's fine. 


we Me we 

LGIE Fallam, whose club calves are 

shown on page 6, is a club member 
of Buncombe County, N. C., and as you 
can see from the picture evidently a very 
successful one, too. There are three gen 
erations that Algie has raised shown in 
the picture. He's becoming a regular 
stock farmer. Algie’s father is helping 
him, too, in his club work. 
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Transform the farm 
into a country home 
with HOMELITE 
the economical electric 
light and power plant 








OMELITE is the only electric light and power 
plant that a home-owner in the country ought 


to consider seriously. 


It is the only complete generating plant that oper- 
ates on cheap fuel satisfactorily. It weighs but 110 
pounds and is portable by hand. There is no water to 
freeze, no expensive foundation to be built and a child 
can run it. HOMELITE charges the radio batteries 


of course. 


Made in two models,—32 volts and 110 volts at 
600 watts. 







ANGIER INVESTMENT COMPANY 


0. S. YOUNG, General Mgr. 


(STATE DISTRIBUTOR) 


Complete Line of Repair and Service Parts. 


ANGIER, N. C. 


$195. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


HOMELITE CORPORATION | 
Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK CITY 


F 3 oe. B. 
Factory 


Complete and ready to run 
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The Progressive Farmer 


arolinas-Virginia News and Hints 


‘State Sales’’ of Purebred 
Dairy Cattle 


ROBABLY one of the greatest boosts 

to purebred livestock in the Southeast 
in the past few years has been the “state 
sales” put on by the state breed associa- 
tions. These sales have had a wide ip- 
fluence in popularizing purebred cattle. 


The big advantage of state sales is 
that they have inspired confidence in the 
purchasing public. The offering at each 
of these sales is consigned by the mem- 
bers of the state association. This in- 
sures a very high class lot of cattle. In 
addition, all the cattle are inspected by 
a committee representing the state breed 
association. Thus animals sold in a state 
sale carry a double guarantee—that of 
the breeder and also that of the associa- 


tion. Summing it up, a state sale offers 
to farmers :— 
1. A very superior lot of purebred 


foundation stock. 

2. A double guarantee of value. 

On May 5, the South Carolina breedets 
will hold their state sale at Columbia, S. 
C. The following day, May 6, the North 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club will put on 
their second state sale of the year. This 
is the first example of two state sales 
in one year in this section. It is a note- 
worthy sign of progress. The North 
Carolina Guernsey breeders are planning 
a sale in the fall. Another state associa- 
tion that always makes a big event of 
their annual state sales is the Virginia 
Llolstein Club. Through their efforts the 
national Holstein sale was brought to 
Richmond two years ago. This was the 
first national sale of any breed ever to 
be held in the South. The Virginia Hol- 


stein Club will hold their state sale this 
year at Orange, Va., in October. 

The work of these state sales is highly 
commendable. They should receive the 
full support of every farmer, each, of 
course, supporting the breeds of his 
choice, 


Early Cultivation Important 


OO much cannot be said concerning 

the importance of early cultivation. 
In faet, the cheapest and best cultivation 
can be given before the crops come up, 
or even before they are planted. 

Before the crops come up large imple- 
ments that cover a wide sweep of ground 
can be used and the cultivating done 
more rapidly and at lower cost. Har- 
rowing before planting and before and 
after the crops come up has still another 
advantage, that of killing the young grass 
and weeds before they become firmly 
rooted and hard to kill. 

Some farmers rarely or never “get in 
the grass,” while others are always “in 
the grass,” whenever a wet spell comes. 
The best way to keep the crops out of 
the grass is to pulverize all clods and 
break up and kill all tufts of grass and 
weeds before planting and then cultivate 
often enough to keep the fresh crops of 
grass and weeds from ever getting a 
start. It is rare that this cannot be done 
if one really appreciates its importance. 
The objects of cultivation are to first 
pulverize the soil before the crops get 
up in the way of large implements and 
then to keep down the weeds and keep 
them from robbing the crops. Killing the 
grass and weeds after they have “choked 
and robbed” the crops is not good culti- 
vation, no matter how well it is done. 


Good cultivation means “preventing” rob- 
bery by weeds and not in the “execution” 
of the these culprits after the crimes 
have been committed 


Water the Tobacco Plant Beds 
Te SECURE stocky tobacco 

plants, the plant beds should be wat- 
ered during dry weather. Any plant that 
is growing rapidly utilizes large quanti- 
ties of water and this is especially true 
of vigorous growing tobacco plants. The 
soil will dry out quickly. Carefully 
watch the beds at this season of the year, 
and don't let them dry out. Watering is 
a bad job and it requires lots of work, 
it is worth 


strong, 


but while. 

When watering, give a thorough wet- 
ting and let alone for a week or 10 days, 
as a light sprinkling every day or two 
will do more harm than good. 

A barrel of water, when applied to 100 
square feet of space, is equal to approxi- 
mately four-fifths of an inch of rainfall. 
This is about the amount that should be 
applied to the tobacco beds and if given 
every 10 days, will be ample to prevent 
drying out and keep up the rapid growth 
of the plants. 

The same treatment given tobacco 
beds should be given to beds of any 
other kind of plants if the soil dries out. 
This is especially true of cabbage, sweet 
potatoes, etc. 


Chadbourn’s Strawberry Fes- 
tival: May 12 
ID you ever attend a “strawberry fes- 
tival’? 
Not many of us have, for it is some- 
thing new. We have been on the lookout 
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SUCCESS and FISK TIRES | 


Tire dealers in towns which are trading centers 
for the small surrounding communities are having 
great success in selling Fisk Tires. 


The Fisk Line has always included a tire built for 
unusually hard service—one which made an extra 
good showing on country roads. 


The Fisk dealer can meet your need, 
whether it be quality, comfort, or price 
— EVERY Fisk Tire is a good value. 



















Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARE REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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for the earliest thing in the way of an 
agricultural excursion such as many of 
our readers enjoyed and were greatly 
benefited by last year, and we have 
found it. A strawberry festival is what 
the enterprising berry growers at Chad- 
bourn are going to have. The date is 
May 12 and everybody is invited. Chad- 
bourn is in the heart of one of the big- 
gest strawberry growing areas of the 
world and is a thriving city in Columbus 
County, N. C. It can be reached over 
the good roads that have made the Olti 
North State known all over the world, 
or by railroad from Wilmington, Ham 
let, Fayetteville, or Florence and points 
beyond these places. 

Those who have never seen strawberry 
fields of thousands of thousands 
of pickers like multi-colored sheep graz- 
ing green fields, and strawberries ship- 
ped daily by trainloads, should take a 
day or two off and see such a sight 

The date is May 12. Let's go! 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
F. H. Jeter 


RANK Hamilten Jeter, agricultural 
editor for North Carolina State Col- 
lege, was born and reared on a farm 
near Union City, S. C., and graduated at 
Clemson in 1911, but 


acres, 














has been in North 
Carolina so nearly 
all the time since 
that his heels are 
about as well tarred 
as anybody’s. He 
was born May 2, 


1891, and married 
Miss Irene Albert of 
Georgia twelve years 
ago and they have 
two fine boys, Frank and Robert. 


Dr. Z. P. Metcalf 


“"7IP” is the nickname not unnaturally 

given Dr. Zeno Payne Metcalf, di- 
rector of instruction of the School of 
Agriculture, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Dr. Metcalf was born 41 years 
ago today and was reared on an Ohio 
farm. Graduating from Ohio State Uni 





JETER 


‘| versity in 1907, he married Miss Mary 


Carroll of Ohio, in 1909. They have one 
child, Katharine Elizabeth. In answer 
to our inquiry as to his chief ambition 
Dr. Metcalf said “to give the school of 
agriculture of the North Carolina State 
College a rank in teachers, students, and 
material equipment equivalent to its 
rank as an agricultural state.” 


COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


_ 6—Jerseys; North Carolina State Sale, 
Raleigh, N. C. R. H. Ruffner, sales, man- 
ager; Col. F. W. Andrews, auctioneer. 
May S—Guernseys; South Carolina State 
Sale, Columbia, S. C. 














May 20-2i—Guernseys; Consignment sales, 
Trenton, N. J., and Manheim, Pa. For cata- 
log address Herrick-Merryman Sales Com- 


pany, Sparks, Md. 

June 1—Jerseys; Auction sale, Trenton, N. 
J., A. C. Wharton, Mer., Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C.; John C. McNutt sale manager, 
Durham, N. H.; Geo. A. Bain, Lexington, Ky., 
auctioneer. 

Messrs. E. F. Price, Knollwood Farm, and 
J. O. Winston, Saugerties Farm, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., June 8. 

June 9—Guernseys; Louis Merryman’s Semi- 
Annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 

Louis Merryman Semi-annual Sale, at Ti- 
monium, Md., June 10. 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 
hold a two days sale on October 27-28, at 
Orange, Va. 

RR KR 


WISH I were capable of expressing 

in the right manner the good your pa- 
per has done in this community. I can 
assure you that your labors are not all 
in vain, We have ordered lots of plants, 
baby chicks, etc., this spring, from ad- 
vertisers in The Progressive Farmer, and 
have got good results—F. V. Harris, 





North ; Carolina. 
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Craven and Pamlico Counties 
Ship a Trainload of Hogs 
N EVENT of 
curred April 14 when a train of 13 


cars loaded with 1,025 hard fat hogs left 
New Bern, N. C., for the Richmond, Va., 


great importance oc 


tock yards. In return for their pioneer | 
work in feeding hogs, about 40 farm 
ers of Craven and Pamlico counties will 
receive from out of the state about 
$19,000. 
The breeding, raising, fattening, and 
marketing of these hogs was a _ well 
planned and well executed demonstra 
tion, coOperatively engaged in by the 
Extension Service of the North Carolina 


State College of Agriculture, the Divis- 
on of Markets of the State Department 
of Agriculture, organizations of 
Craven and Pamlico Counties, and the 
farmer-owners of the hogs. Some 40- 
odd farmers have been shown what they 
can do by doing it themselves and these 
farmers now find they have a new 
and profitable farm industry that will 
make other farm departments more 
profitable with little if any additional 
cost. The shipment of this trainload of 
hogs was accomplished primarily through 
the pioneer work of W. W. Shay, the 
originator of the “Shay Method” of feed- 
ing and breeding. C. B. Faris, county 
agent of Craven County, and R. W. Gol- 
phin, county agent of Pamlico County, 
“were the very active and efficient con- 
necting links between Mr. Shay and the 
owners of the hogs. The local farmers’ 
club rendered much needed encourage- 
ment, the chamber of commerce did its 
part, and G. A. Cardwell, agricultural 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
way, E. W. Gaither, district agent for 
the state extension service, were not only 
on hand when the 13 cars were loaded 
and shipped but have been in close touch 
with the fattening of the 1,025 hogs that 
made up the shipment. The assembling, 
loading, and care of the hogs, and selling 
them on the Richmond market were 
looked after by Mr. V. W. Lewis of the 
State Division of Markets and Mr. W. 
\V. Hayes of the office of swine extension 
at the State College of Agriculture 

We mention these several officials and 
specialists first for the purpose of con- 
gratulating them on having accomplished 
something that few people believed pos- 
sible. This trainload of hogs and many 
carloads which have been shipped during 
the past three or four years are proofs 
that Eastern Carolina can successfully 
compete with the world-famed “Corn 
Belt” of the West in producing fat hogs 
—not only compete with the West, but 
raise and fatten hogs at less cost and 
sell them at top prices. 

Another object we have in mentioning 
the names is that these men, trained and 
experienced in the work they are en- 
gaged in, are ready to duplicate their 
Craven and Pamlico accomplishment 
anywhere else in the state. If anyone 
wants to enter this new codpefative pool, 
then go with your neighbors to your 
county agent. He is the “central” who 
connects the farmer all the way from 
getting breeding stock and feeding them 
on to loading the finished product in cars, 
shipping and selling them. If you have 
no county agent, then write to W. W. 
Shay, State College Station, Raleigh. If 
you have hogs for sale, write V. W. 
Lewis, Division of Markets, Raleigh. 


local 


Co-ops Must Succeed 


SAW in your paper where some Vir- 

ginia farmer was writing about how 
he stood for the codperative association 
plan. If we don’t stand for this move- 
ment, we are doomed forever. I had 
almost rather die than see cooperative 
marketing fail. May the spirit of God 
help us to succeed. BE CG B: 

Nash County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—No movement can fail of 


ultimate success when any considerable 
number of its supporters feel as Mr. H. 


C. B. does. 
“mw M 
LVET beans and corn is a case of 


where two crops on the same land 
_ at the same time are better than one. 
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BODIES BY FISHER 





COACH on COUPE 








Big In Every Sense 


Body; big in the restful com- 
fort it provides at top speeds 
over country roads; big in the 
stamina, long life and dura- 
bility resulting from its 
quality construction— 


—and biggest of all in the 
startling value it offers—a 
value that is unmatched, be- 
cause only General Motors 
could achieve such quality 
at so low a price. 


Designed specifically to 
dominate the field of low 
priced sixes, the new Pontiac 
Six introduces into that field 
an element of bigness that 
is entirely new. 


It is a big car in every sense 
of the word—big in the size 
of its powerful six-cylinder 
engine; big in the roominess 
ofits well proportioned Fisher 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. 


All prices at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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vibration. 


rom 
broken. 






102 Port Watson St., 














Pioneer 





vises ‘Repair Bill” 


Buckle a huge strap around your 
Ford engine, and you'll have the 
engine gripped tightly in place, re- 
moving a cause for Ford repairs--- 
The Pioneer Support 
works asa strap. It lessons vibration; gives Ps 
reater power; prevents crankcase arme it. 
breaking and sets those already 
Gives a smoother running car, 
with greater riding comfort. 
“REPAIR BILL”. 
Your Ford needs a Pioneer Support 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 












Costs only $3.00 


Endine Support 


be threshed fast, 


Cortland, N. Y. 


Threshing. 
Can be put on 
in 20 minutes. 
Incorporated 
Dept. $21 












“It Saves Grain” 


You are insured against both 
big chances for loss when you 
own a Case steel thresher. You 
can thresh as soon as the grain 
is ready, doing away with losses 
in the field. Your Case machine 
saves all the grain you feed to 
Result—full pay for your 
year’s work every year. 


Every grain and seed grown car 


cleaned and 


saved with a light running Case 
steel thresher—the simple ma- 
chine that any man can operate, 


Write for Profit by Better 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


oe ne 1842 
Racine 





















Labor- 
Saving 


Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save tte 
eost in time and labor the first year, but alsa 
tmorease your yield enough by quick, good 
g@tands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Gole. Do not let anyone put off on you aay 
Imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


Re will pay you to write at once for 
@irculars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
@hines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
tmprovements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service, 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue, 


The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Box 300 Charlotte, N. 0, 
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PLEXIBLE =f 


This special extra flex- 
ible Lion Brand Tan 
Army Shoe just can’t be 
beat for good, sound 
quality and long service. 
Two of our finest grades 
of leather go to make it 
a shoe that more than 
satisfies every man who 
buys a pair. 


ARMY 
STYLE 






The big, thick thread 
on the soles and up- 
pers of this shoe make 
ripping and _ tearing 
practically impossible. 


flevbility Means Comfort 


Luzrebility Means Service 





A Sturdy Built Medium Weight 
Lion Brand’ Army Shoe ~ 


Comfort—Protection—Durability and Economy! These 
are the four big features that make this extra well built 
Lion Brand, Tan Hardy-Hide, Army Shoe an ideal piece 
of footwear. Thousands of men wear this shoe regularly 
and will have no other style or brand. It is built on a wide 
comfortable last with a soft cap which gives plenty of 
foot and toe room. 


tion of toughness and flexi- 
bility. 

The uppers are made of 
Hardy-Hide, which is so tanned 


Whether your work is indoors 
or out, this sturdy built Army 
style Lion Brand shoe will give 
highly satisfactory service and 


comfort. It is heavy enough that it has retained its original 

for ample protection, yet light natural oil. This oil nee 

enough for freedom and action. Hardy-Hide long life and flexi- 
This shoe is built upon the _ bility. 


You will like this shoe—the 
way it fits—stands wear and 
gives protection, Find the Lion 
Brand shoe dealer in your town 
and try on a pair. Notice how 
comfortable they are — how 
well they are made and the ex- 
cellent quality of the leather. 


famous Munson Last which is 
the official shape adopted by 
the U. S. Government for Army 
Men. To insure the best of serv- 
ice and shape retaining quali- 
ties we have equipped them 
with wear resisting Hardy-Flex 
soles—which is a rare combina- 


Made by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LyncHBURG, VA. 





MAIL THIS! Clip and pin this coupon to a lete 

s ter giving us the firm and address 

from whom you buy your work shoes. We want to send 

you a watch fob size sample of “Hardy Hide” leather 

g 2nd a Lion Brand shoe and boot catalog. Address Crad- 
dock-Terry Company, Desk 4, Lynchburg, Va. 
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A Christian High School 





In the Land of A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 






the Sky for beys and girls Pi Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 
f twelve men and won e pupils close personal attention A new 
dormitory for » hur ris Two good dormitories for boys 
A Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 
moderate. 


INSTITUTE 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
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x AR, | Sa ot oe tt PIGS! PIGS! 

Lif 25 year Richly | We have the best lot of Spring pigs ever 
yo engraved. Adjusted farrowed on our farms. The older of these 
4 Y a a | will be weaned, vaccinated, and ready to 

. SS a | ship by April 20th. W ffer 100 top breed- 
Y SEND NO MONEY ing pigs from this bt h, registered and 
; Pay postman Sale | guaranteed, at $20 each or $38 per properly 
— ao. as mated pair. Remember, there is only one 
a + elit os | hundred to go at these prices, and our 
1 Fall pigs fell short of demand by two hun- 
|Money back guar- | d head. First come, first served. 
anteed. 

BRADLEY, N-233 | | Yous Bor 

: N DURC McCullers, N. G 


A Amn Ss 


DUROC- JERSEY PIGS! 











The Progressive Farmer 


Brooding Chicks Profitably 


Watch the Small Things If You Want a Profit 
By W. P. CLARKE 


Specialist in Poultry Husbandry, Georgia,State College of Agriculture 





ROODING is a business 
B of details and the fail- 
ure to carry out one 
small detail may result 
in considerable financial 
loss. Breeding is the cru- 
cial period in the decis- 
ion of profit or loss in the 
business. It is essential 
to exercise great dili- 
gence throughout the 
entire brooding period. 

Purchase Good Chicks.—It is abso- 
lutely necessary to purchase good, strong 
chicks. Many think it a saving to buy 
cheap chicks. Every chick that dies in- 
creases the cost of those that live. It is 
best to purchase chicks from a reliable 
breeder with a good reputation and near- 
by when possible. 

Type of Brooder.—Two general types 
of colony brooders are in common use, 
coal burning and oil burning. Either type 
will give good results. It is difficult to 
obtain hard coal in this section and most 
coal burning brooders do best with hard 
coal. For this reason plus the fact that 
a coal burner is hard to regulate during 
the warmer weather, the oil burner seems 
better suited to the South. An oil stove 
with a 52-inch hover will take care of 
500 chicks. 

Preparation of Brooder—Clean and 
disinfect the brooder house; cover the 
floor one or two inches deep with fine 
rier sand; avoid dust as much as pos- 
sible. Finely chopped hay or straw scat- 
tered over the sand makes a good litter. 
Ground alfalfa is a fine litter and has 
some food value and can be used to ad- 
vantage when not too expensive 

For the first few days a circle of foot- 
high, inch-mesh wire about the hover 
will keep the chicks from straying too 
far from the heat. This circle should be 
enlarged each day. In this way the chicks 
can he hover-broken so they will know 
enough to find the heat when they wish 
it. If the weather is cold and there is 
danger from draft, cloths or burlap 
strung on the wire will prevent trouble 
from this source. 

Starting the Brooder.—Always follow 
closely the directions sent with the 
brooder and thus eliminate the danger of 
fire. The brooder should be started at 
least two days before the chicks arrive. 
This practice will insure a warm, dry 
place and a well regulated brooder when 
the chicks arrive. The temperature should 
be 100 degrees under the edge of the 
hover one inch from the floor when the 
chicks are placed in the brooder. The 
temperature can be dropped five degrees 
a week approximately, depending on the 
weather. 

Transferring Chicks to Brooder—Do 
not remove chicks from the incubator 
too soon. A chick is hatched with a sup- 
ply of egg yolk in its body cavity to be 
used as an immediate food supply. A 
chick needs 48 to 72 hours to recover 
from the exertion of picking its way out 
of the shell, dry off, and harden up. By 
the time the chick is hardened off the 
supply of egg yolk will be exhausted 
and then feeding should begin. Chicks 
shipped in chick boxes will harden off in 
transit and be ready to place under the 
hover when they arrive 

Feeding—There are many formulas 
for feeding chicks and many types of 
commercial starters. Successful feeding 
can be done with any of these provided 
they are pure, clean, and wholesome. A 


successful home-mixed starting feed fol- 
lows: 
SCRATCH FEED 
2 pounds finely ked corn 
2 pounds finely racked wheat 
2 pounds rolled oats or pinhead oats 


MASH FEED 
2 pounds wheat bran 

2 pounds wheat shorts 

2 pounds cornmeal 

% pound meat scrap 









The grain ration should be fed five or 
six times daily at first, giving just what 
will be cleaned up in 5 or 10 minutes at 
each feeding. The number of feedings 
should be gradually diminished until by 
the fourth week two feedings a day are 
fed. 

On the fifth day a small amount of 
wheat bran can be given and on the sev- 
enth day the mash can be set before them 

Milk is highly valued for chicks and 
should be fed in some form. In any 
system of feeding, fine ground oyster 
shell and fresh water should always be 
available. Give green food at least once 
a day. 

A good starting feed for those who 
have a supply of corn is the ration rec- 
ommended by the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, as follows: 

80 parts yellow cornmeal 

20 parts wheat middlings 

5 parts raw bone 
S$ parts pearl grit 
1 part common salt 

Skimmilk is used freely at all times, 
The mash is given to the chicks from the 
start and no scratch grain given until 
the chicks are two weeks old when a 
small feeding will aid in keeping the 
chicks active. 

If yellow cornmeal is not available and 
white corn is used, it would be well to 
add cod liver oil at the rate of 1 per 
cent of the ration. 


Chick Troubles 


ITARRHEA.—There are many causes 

of diarrhea, some of which are: chill- 
ing, overheating, spoiled feed and the 
bacillus, causing bacillary white diarrhea. 
The treatment in all cases is the removal 
of the cause, disinfection and genefous 
feedings of sour milk. 

Coccidiosis—It is now believed that 
this disease is spread by unclean condi- 
tions and infected ground. The infected 
chicks become pale, lose vigor, and blood 
is often found in the droppings. Post- 
mortem examination reveals blood and 
cheesy matter in the caeca. 

Treatment consists of replacing one- 
half of the mash with bran and lowering 
the amount of all feed given. Physic 
with 1 pound of Epsom salts to each 
400 pounds of chickens. Use copper sul- 
phate in the drinking water at the rate 
of 1 ounce to 10 gallons of water, ex- 
cept when bloody diarrhea is apparent. 
In this last case use powdered catechu 
at the rate of 1 teaspoonful to 3 gal- 
lons of drinking water. Clean daily for 
a week and then every five days. Move 
chickens to clean ground if possible. 

Crowding. —Crowding takes heavy toll 
in chick lives each year. A frequent cause 
is too many chicks under a hover. No 
more than 500 chicks should be placed 
under a 52-inch hover. Excessive heat 
or cold will cause chicks to crowd and 
pile up. The brooder temperature must 
be held correct and constant. Corners in 
the brooder house should be rounded out 
with wire or boards. 

Cannibalism.—This trouble is most com- 
mon with the Leghorn chicks, but some- 
times appears in the heavier breeds. “Toe 
picking,” picking at the wing bow and 
tail base, are typical examples. Over- 
feeding on some feed element and under- 
feeding on others is a cause. Lack of 
exercise will also start the trouble Can- 
nibalism is a habit and once formed 1s 
hard to break. Painting the toes or tail 
base with tar is often successful. Feed 


ing sour milk, equal parts of meat scraj 


and bran or succulent food will s: 
times relieve the situation. 

Good brooding practice will insure 
strong, healthy chickens which he 


first requisite for success in poultry ! 
bandry. Follow a strict sanitation 
gram. Give plenty free range and chan¢ 
the range often, Watch the details an 
insure a vrofit. 
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Biggest 
Bargain 


New Customer 


oALS SILK 


LUSTRE 
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ee er 
2 for 
$3.75 


a Blewest sale we ever held. Al- 
. »~alievabie to get this 





be 3 ul dress at such a ridic- 
ulous low price 
ourself. 


but see for 


prove we give the mont val- 
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It pays to fence with 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


Pronounced “‘Dixie-Steel” 


























Fence in your profits 


AN UNFENCED farm lets profits 
escape, especially if you are 
raising live stock. And you can’t 
seed your grazing areas because 
the stock is on them. 

Systematic fencing cuts feed 
bills as much as 40%. Idle acres 
can be put to work. Crop rota- 
tion is assured. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Its makers realize that 
the farmer wants years of splen- 
did service from his wire fence 
and Dixisteel is pre-eminently 
the fence of everlasting satis- 
faction. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra-long life 
through heavy galvanizing by a special 
Process excelled by no other manufac- 
turer. This galvanizing will not peel 
or flake off. Rust is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our southern climate. 
Hinge joint construction with two 
complete wraps at each joint. Stays 
will not slip. Fence will not sag. The 
wavy tension curves in the line wires 
allow for expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and bring 
the fence back to an upright position 
after sudden or severe pressure. 
Dealers everywhere carry the com- 
lete line of Dixistee] Fence for cattle, 
ogs and poultry. Mail coupon for free 
booklet-—“Farming with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, 
staples, barbed wire, 
plain wire, bale ties, 
cotton ties, anglea, 
bars, bands, 
hoops, ete. 








: anLawric STEEL, COMPANY 
: Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 
Please send me ‘‘Farming with Fences.”’ 
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Just a Few of Next Week's 
Features 

UR menu of reading for next week's 
issue is not yet complete but here are 
just a few of the leading features to give 
you a taste of what is on the way. On 
his page next week, Editor Clarence Poe 
will give his regular monthly summary 
of the world’s news; our Farm Work 


This Week and Next will deal with im- 


portant problems in the garden and or- 
chard. for the next month; and one of 
our feature articles elsewhere in the pa- 
per will be another of our “Tenant to 


Landowner” series—the story of a tenant 
family who had the epportannty to buy 
100 acres at $50 per acre, took the plunge, 
and have never regretted it. 


How I Raise Guineas 


I RAISE guineas with a guinea hen by 
putting them in a large, flat box where 
they can get both sunshine and shade, 
and let them out for only a few hours 
each day. A still better way is to have a 
good chicken hen set at the same time 
and put both in the box together. When 
the little guineas get cold they will get 
under the chicken hen, and the guinea 
hen will sit around and wait till she can 
get them to go with her. Then the 
chicken hen will follow till they 
her, going all out in the field with the 
guineas little and big. Within a few 
weeks the little guineas will be able to 
go all day and need very little care. 
LULA DeL. WHILDEN. 
South Carolina. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper so much 














automobiles I 
mind which I 
and 


about 
my 


ain't quite made 
want. I see one 
his wife got caught in a 
y shower and don’t 
keer a bit because 
they got curtains they 
can jerk down in a 
jiffy. I see another 
fellow got his whole 
family all dressed up 
for Sunday and out 
in a brand new car 
and him lookin’ like 
he’s a braggin about 
how nice it runs. 
BILL CASPER Then I see there’s one 
that’s big all over except the price. Then 
another one’s got a old man a lookin all 
the little parts over to see if they’s made 
exactly right so the car will be sure to 
last a long time. One fellows a puttin 
his car to good use a haulin early pota- 
toes to market but law me how Marthy 
would a fussed if that’ad been me. Still 
another company’s braggin about how 
many folks is using their cars and why. 
Well as I said I looked all these ads 


up 


fellow 








need | 





over and there’s two or three of them 
cars I’m goin to see soon’s I can go to 
town. Hopin you do too. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours, 








Ballot on Prohibition 


ITY voters have flooded the city 





dailies with ballots expressing their | 
like or dislike (mainly dislike) of prohi- 
bition. Now let the farmers speak out 
If you didn’t fill out the blank which we | 
ran April 10 or 24, mark with an X-mark 
whichever one of the following three 
policies you favor and mail this blank 
to The Progressive Farmer:— 
1.—Strict adherence to the Eighteenth 

Amendment and enforcement ne | J 


the Volstead Law 
2.—Modification of the Volstead Law to 
permit the sale of light wines sans | | 
beer on a local option basis.. 
3.—Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and a return to state control of nen | } 
liquor problem 


Address 
This is the last time the blank will ap- 
pear and all votes must be mailed by May 
8 in order to be counted. 

(Your name will net be revealed in-ang weg.) 
























(25) $59 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS | ested st 


bird inspected by ad rt 
i No other grade. No jug- 
galing of different grades when all- 


farm range, blood 
t type and color 
nspector and 










ing orders 7 eo breeds 
including 5 best layir strains 
of White Leghorns. Write for 
new 1926 catalog with humar 


interest story illustrated 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 
Route 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn 
(Members International 
Chick Association and 
nessee Accredited 
Association.) 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 





Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns......... $11.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.... 11.00 
Barred Rocks ............ 13.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds....... 13.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 9.00 
Special Prices on, 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 
afe delivery 2 
Address: J. NU NACE. Richfield, Pa. Box 61 





Husky Chicks That Repre- 
sent Themselves 


or 75 $5.25 $10.00 


GREEN FORES 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. 


S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks...... 3.25 6.25 12.00 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers. . 2'50 4.75 9.00 
100% live arrival guaranteed We pay postage. Free 
circular. Low prices on 500 and 1,000 ete, 


GREEN FOREST POULTRY FAR 
J. W. Amig & Son Ri CMFIELO, PA, 








And it costs you 
only a postcard. 


Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” 
It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 
crops to plant —lists varieties that 
will make most money. 

Just say, “Send Crop Special’ and at 
no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
balance of the year. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
20 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 






Seeds delivered post- 
paid te your K. F. D. 







you a trip to town, 
when busy. 








The standard dairy ration of 
successful dairymen for over 
20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 


Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
















































No glass, no rubbers, no caps, no 





worry or ronsting of self. With the 
Home 
me an Sealer. 





You can put up 5300 
cans aday. Pricein 
reach of every home. 
Approved by U. 8, 
Government. 
: - Housek: 
Institute 
pete Cotemes, Universities and Can- 
Nee Write for free 








Spec. May |0 te 
duly 1 Prices 


| Norman’ s Quality | Chicks 






Now, quality te While they last you can se 
eure at low ‘ks from the aristocratic egs 
b ing er t flocks, from Norma 
| pi argest in the Sout! 
| Bloo nly a penny more than or 
} dinary it difference is in dollars 
50 100 500 1,000 
— r $3.5 50 $6.00 $9 75 $47.50 $95.00 
cs. Reds & B ¥ 3.75 7 00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Wya ‘ks 4.00 7.50 13 50 62.50 126.00 
It 5.50 9.50 5.00 85. 09 
> ord ib those 19 bent proof of qu ali 
;? i imited. Order now th re ‘Tr, balan be 
| fore ahi pens nt Ship Mon., Wed., Fri Catalog an d fol i- 
| k feedi free. Tested Chicks best adapted 
May Jun e. C. A. ‘Norman, Box 1440, Knoxville, Ren 





SPECIAL te stick suvers 


Brooders Given Away! 


Share with Miller in the big 5 

Jubilee Anniversary of America’s 

pioneer baby chick hatchery. Prices 
June for Milier 


an 
y Chicks and « gen- 
aine Sol - Hot "Brooder given Free with 


very order for 100 chicks or more.M iller SOL-HOT BROODER 
. Tho usands of aa 











BABY CHICKS 


Prices, May and June. 25 


White Copherns saees $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rocks ...... 3.50 12.00 00 105.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 3.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Sil’r Led. Wyandottes gt 7.00 13.00 60.00 ... 
Assorted Chicks ..... 75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80. 
wante Leghorns, biccar i <.icsaneebs i3e Each 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings ..............16e Each 


100% safe and live delivery guaranteed. Order from 
ad or write for circular. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Quality purebred day old baby chicks from our selected 
flocks are the most profitable for you We specialize 
in Ferris-Wyckoff strain S. C. White Leghorns 
15 for $4.50 — 50 for $8.00 — 100 for $15.00 
bostpai 
Write us for prices on S. C Rhode Island Reds from 
flocks headed by the famous Blank’s strain and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed 
HALIFAX HATCHERY, South Boston Va. 
“Not the cheapest but the best’’ 











| HOWARD FARM CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES MAY AND JUNE 
Tancred White Leghorns from North Carolina Ac- 
credited Blood Tested Stock. Our pen in Alabama 
Laying Contest averaged over 200 eggs each. Pen 
there now shows we have real layers 
hatchee of quality chicks at bargain pr 


for new low prices and copy of caring for chicks. 
Have some chicks unsold » & April th. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C 














Single Comb White Leghorns 


Vigorous, strong hatched baby chicks, from quality 
high egg producing stock; prepaid by Dost ; 
full count; 100% live delivery guaranteed; at reduced 
prices; prompt shipment. Free, handsome {illustrated 
catalog. One of the South’s pioneer and largest pro- 
ducer of White Leghorn Chicks. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers. 


NO AMATEUR—FIFTEENTH SEASON 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


CHICKS FOR BREEDERS 


for May delivery at right prices. White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Wyandottes. Also Heavy Standard 

is Assorted, for Broilers, priced lower. All 
from healthy, closely culled free range flocks bred 
for high egg production Full live delivery. Get 
catalogue and prices. 

McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 


McGaheysville, Virginia 
L. 


Our Modern Ohio Accredited BABY 
CHICKS. They Cost No More. 


Breeders selected and banded by inspectors 
trained and authorized by Poultr epart 
ment of Ohio State University. fou know 
what you are getting. Get our free catalog 
and price list before buying. Bank reference 
Twelve popular varieties. Postage prepaid 
100% live arrival guaranteed 
Modern Hatchery, Box $8, Mt. Blanchard, Ohie 


CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your eee 
50 =6:100 = 500 














White Leghorns .. 93. 50 $7.00 $12.00 $57.50 sliooe 
Brown Leghorns 3.50 7.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
arred Rocks + 00 7.50 67.50 130.00 
| island Reds 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst. or Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


TANDARD EGG FARM CHi 


From flock over 60% production in 

| at play Fons Bred and culled 

by —>. any - ~ hipmen 
ree. 












é Egg Farme. 
Cape Gi » Me. 








HIG H Pu at E CH Prices. ICKS 
from Accredited, Hogan tested flocks culled for heavy 
winter laying. 100% alive, postpaid. Leading varieties 
Catalog [ree Dixte Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


ED qn 3 SS oo 


Catalog Ic 


Chix Prices Slashed! 























Lee eee Gio mh Pieecent Ha, Baa 




































































| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 








Wanted.— 3 pounde large growing and lmbing 
Hene seed. W1)l pay good price for it. L. A. Beck- 
man, McClellanville. 8. C, 





Cream Wanted.—We pay highest market price, 
also delivery charges. Prompt service guaranteed, All 
we ask is a trial. Write Catawba Creamery Company, 
flickory, N. 


Wanted_—old time furniture—sofas, beds, desks, ta- 
bles, chairs, cupboards, chests, sideboards with long 
teg@; andirons, fenders. Send rough outline with de- 
seription. Highest cash prices. Willi cali anywhere. 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Va. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ly Farm for Sale.—Modern equipped dairy plant, 
about 60 head cows, for sale, easy terms. Farm con- 
tains one hundred twelve acres. Established 2 route, 
oiling around $1,800 per month. Box 379, Raleigh, 


N. 

















= acre general farm; $1,000 cash gete it. On good 
road, 9 miles to city markets; near railroad station; 
stores, churches, schools convenient; 100 acres level 
felde for tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, etc.; balance 
woodland; spring watered pasture; fruit for home; 
4 room house; well water; oak grove shade; new barn; 
—, bene price $5,000; $1,000 cash, easy terms; 


mw Fourth 8 if taken now. James Peterson, 
18 8 Wee Fo 8t., Winston- Saiem, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


For immediate sale at big sacrifice: 650 acres very 
fine farming land one mile from St. Matthews, 8. C., 
oman! seat of Calhoun county. Owner caught in 

a slump and must sell quick. Never will be 

& chance again to buy this kind of land at 
such a price. Urge quick action if you are interested. 
Wm, P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 


OTHER STATES 


For Sale—River bottom land; any size tracts. 
T. D. Wilkes, Augusta, , Ark. 














Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato —_ 


government inspected, $2.00 thousand f.o.b. 
right Plant Farms, Baxley and Rockin ngham, Ga. 
Potato plan ts: $2.50, 1,000; 5,000 up 


$2.25. “Tomato 
May 





mato plants: $1.00, 1,000, 
or return money. 


plants: $1.5 1,000. ' Satisfaction pearenteed. 
and June yo MS, Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, G. 
Potato, 


Ruby King Pepper plants: $2.50, 1,000. To- 
1 collect. Ship in 48 hours 
Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





and up, $1.75; 
faction guarant 


Potato plants: $2.00 per 1,000; 5,000 
prepaid, add 50c per 1,000.  Satis- 
eed. Write J. B. Walker, Lenox, Ga. 


Porto Rico 





Frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; Beet $1.50; 


Onion $1.00; Porto Rico Potato $1.75; Tomato $1.00. 








Porto Rico Potato: 500, $1.25; 
Egeplants, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, a 1,000, $1. 


6 
us 000, P 
same price potatoes. amby # ant Oe 





$1.00; Frost-proof Cabbag 


$2.00 per thousand. 
$1.00 per thousand. 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 


Porto 1,00 
e $1.00; Onion $1. 00: 





"planta, inspected ; $1.90 per thousand; 


plants: 500, 75c; 





Porto Rico and Nancy moll Potato plants, $2.06 
th over, $1.75 thousand. 
to dealers. Sailtions to offer. Pine 


Special brice 

Grove Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga. 
Improved, Purple, Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 

5,000 over, $1.75 

per thousand. Temato plants, $1.75 per thousand. 

Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Pure Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, highest 














quality. Oldest potato plant grower in oe By 
xpress 2. ct ; y ) . r 
This is the CABOLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Saas. . 7 Davia re ts es. natal 
@ing North —. South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other —____—— 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Genuine Improved Purple Skin Porto Rican Potato 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as ® word, Also rates plants, $1.75 per thousand f.0.b. Nicholls, Ga. Place 
foe LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each eition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: your order early and secure best plants. | Satisfaction 
— Circulation—-|States Covered— Farmers Exchange— ay— guaranteed. FE. A. Meeks, Nicholls, Ga 
savetinas-Virminie. 120,000 N. C., & C., end Va........ 8 cents per word $4.90 per inch Tomato Plants. — Varieties: Earliana, Livingston 
eeeenens Fader. 135,000 Miass., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word 5.60 per inch Globe, Greater Baltimore and Bonnie Best. Prices, 
Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 Ja., Ala., and Fia......... 6 cents per word 4.20 per inch parcel postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Write 
Texas . rity esd Texas and 8S. Okla.......... e cents per word p 4.55 per = Tifton Potato Company, Inec., Tifton, Ga. 
. PSR er rey Fre rr 27 cents per word 18.20 in bai Ores a r YT ee a 
Frost- prc Cabbage plants, Jer and Charleston 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Ww akefeld. a “abbage des, _Tersey 300, 75c; 500, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Ral » N.C. $1.10; 1,600, $1.75, prepaid. Expressed, $1.50 thou- 
sand. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Big Boston Lettuce, & 25 per 1,000. Leading va- 

rieties Tomatoes, Sweet " Eggplants, May lst 

delivery, $3.00 per "000. Porto Rico Potato plants, 
1, rs. J. B. Paul, Leesburg, _Ga, 


government in- 








Improved =n Rico Potato planta: 


spected; chemically anaes pril, May, June deliv- 
ery, $2.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $2.25. First class 
planta and satisfaction. "guaranteed. Cash with orders. 


American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


The Progressive Fatmey' 


Pure Porto Rican Potato plan’ eclected seed, high- 


est quality. dealers, county agente, exprese not 
oy gle $2.00, 1.000; small orders postage prepaid: 
2.50, 000. Guarantee éatisfaction. Six years, 


thousands pleased customers. Order now with cash; 


reliable service. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants. x ~ Dutch, Copenhager 
Wakefield, Succession: 300, 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. $1.25, 1,000, gt .1 collect." To- 
mato plants, ready May 15th: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.00, postpaid. Potato plants, May and June 
$3.50, 1,000. Plant Franklin, Va. 


Strong, well rooted, pure, Improved Porto Rican 
Sweet Potato plants; highest quality, from selected 
seed. 500, $1.75; one thousand, $2.75; two thousand, 
$5.00, postage prepaid; well packed nice baskets, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now with cash; reii- 
able service. Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley 
Georgia. 

Millions of ~ Cabbage plants, , varieties Charleston. 
Early Jersey, Copenhagen Market, Danish Ballhead 
Fiat Dutch, Succession and te Drumhead, delivered 
$1.50 per thousand; collect, $1.25 per thousand ASK 
for our price list Cauliflower, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet 
Potato and Collard plants; May and June delivery 
All plants open field grown. The Dixie Plant Co 
Franklin, Va, 


Tomato Plants. — Earliana, 
Greater Baltimore, Red Rock; 
three Collard; Celery, Lettuce, 
sels Sprouts, Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 7 
1,000, $1.50. Not prepaid: 5,000, $4. , 
Ruby King Pepper, Eggplants, postpaid: 100, 400; 

Satisfaction 





Ideal Company, 











Stone, Bonnie Beet, 
five varieties Cabbage, 
Beets, Onions, Brus- 


300, $1.00; 1,000, $2.25. Moss packed. 
guaranteed. Write D. F. . Jamison, Summerville, 8. 





. pone Rican Potato plants, postpaid: 500, 


$1.25; 1,000 35; express: 1,000, $2.10; 10,000 up: 
$2.00, 1,000. Tomatoes postpaid: 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; express: $1, 1,000. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 








Large open field grown. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Genuine Nancy Hall Potato plants, from _ eelected 
Georgia. seed, “pest Bay Gommse Sey three 
“ere in ears; rt} eppers an ‘omato 
Millions plants; “Jeading “varieties Cabbage, atoes, cients {0 cents a y ™ hundred; cash with 
Pepper. Booking orders now, June shipment. a eet. order. A. J. Lockhart, Gleason, 
factory prices, service. a. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, J 
Virginia. Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plante, 


t inspected and treated; free from disease: 
2.25 per 1,000; over 5,000, 00 per 

May, June delivery. 
with h_order. Dixie Plant _ Co., Alma, Ga. 


Wi Jakefields, Early Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Cabbage 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Express, $1 








Nothing but first class plants shipped. We 





Tomatoes, 
Prompt shipment. 


Cabbage and Onions, 
Dorris Plant 





plants: 500, $1.00; 
Shriver, 


Plantsa.—White or Yellow Bermudas: 500, 
$1.50; delivered. All Season Cabbage 
1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. B. 

New Bern, N. ©, 


Onion 
1.00; 1 


shipments and eatisfaction guaranteed. 


1.50. Gc lants, rompt ipmen ultman Plan¢ per 1,000. 
ee ‘Quitman? Ga. ° shipment. @ are experienced growers and packers. Satisfaction 
oe a > guaranteed. R. J. Rountree & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: Wakeflelds, Copen en 
Market, -aveet 300, She P00, $1; 1,000, $1.50, $0, prepaid. Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
and over, $1.25 thousand expressed. RH. J. government inspected and treated, $2.50 thousand; 
ooeetit Frankl n, Va. five thousand or more, $2.25 thousand, cash with or- 
—_—_—— — —— ders. Tomato and Pepper plants, 25c hundred or $2 
For Sale.- -Sweet Potato, Pepper “and Eeeplants, thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, 


Rockingham, Ga. 


Million certified Porto an” Potato plants wee: 
Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75 press: 

$2.25; 5,000, $10.00." Tomato plants, postpaid: 42-06 
thousand, Pepper plants, postpaid, .00. Prompt 
Omega Plant 





Co., Omega, Ga. 





now ready. 300, 75c; 
or express prepaid; $1.50 thousand collect. 


and Bermuda Onion plants 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00, mail 
Write for 


Frost-proof Cabbage 


est -_ 
eppers 
50c ; 500. ‘h. 50; 1,000, $2.50. 


Rest varieties Cal e, Onions, and Tomatoes, post- 
J%: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Millions of 
d Eggplants, main varieties, postpaid: “— 


price list on Tomato, Cauliflower, Pepper and Sweet Collect: 5,000, ¥ 
Potato plants for April-May delivery. Satisfaction Porto Rico Potatoes: 1.000, $2.25. Thomasville Plant 
guaranteed. Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Louisiana Farms.—We have farms of all sizes for 
sale, both Delta and ridge land; fertile soils, good 
roads, schools and churches. For particulars write 
Smith & Tweddle, Delhi, La. 


| PLANTS | 


Cabbage plants, ¢. 00 per thousand. Rhubarb roots, 
$1.25 per dozen. Giant , a plants, 4 dozen $1.00; 
postpaid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. 


hn emcee nt Lh a bo 


Crow, Gainesville, Ga.—Porto Rico Potato 
i. 75, 1,000, 


ares Planta.—Write for dealers’ 
tT. Watts, Baxley, Ga. 


Early Detroit Tomato plants, 82,80 per thousand, 
delivered. F. C. Weimer, Archer, Fila 

Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Tomato 2: Potato 
$2.00. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga 

Leading varieties Tomato plants: 50c, 100; 500, $2; 
postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N. C, 
Tomato plants, all varieties: 300, $1.00: prepaid. 
1,000, $2.50. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000. Special 

on large lote. Leroy Bowen, Baxley, Ga. 

Nice Wakefields Cabbage plants: 1.000, $1.50; 300, 
TSe, delivered. Preacher Manning, Benson, N.C. 


All kinds Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Pepper, Eas- 
pants. $2.00 per thousand, Forsyth Nursery, Winston, 

















proposition. R. 


























Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 





Tomato, Potato, Pepper | and Exgplants for immedl- 
ate shipment. 


True to name varieties, i? ~ plants: 
June Pink, Bonny Best, 


Florida Special 
Greater Baltimore: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 
Potato plants: Porto men, Early Triumph, 
Big Stem Jersey: $3 per 1,000. Ruby King and Ruby 
Giant Peppers and Black Beauty Eggplants: 100, 50c; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Schroer Plant Farms, _ Valdosta, Ga. 


oeabbage. ; pers and Poti 
plants; 














Tomato, Peppers and Potatoes. — Fine 
50 to bunch ; labeled separate, packed careful 
to arrive safely. Cabbage, early varieties. Tomatoes, 
Redfield Beauty, Earliana, New Stone and Greater 
Baltimore; prices postpaid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, 


$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; express, $1.00 thousand. Pota- 
toes, Porto Rico; Peppers, Ru Pimiento and 
Hot, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; (6, $1.50; 1,000, 


. Godwin, Lenox, 





$2.50; express, $2.00 thousand. E. A 
Georgia. 





Transplanted Tomato Plants.—June Pink, Warliana, 

Bene Best, Greater Baltimore, Beefste: Bri = 
100, $1.50; 1,000, $10.00. Pepper: Chin 

Giant, Bell or Bullnose and Pimiento: 12, 15c; 100, 
50c; 1,000, $4. Potato plants, Porto Rico: 100, 300; 
1,000, $2.50. Eggplants, New York Improved: 12, iSe; 

, S0c; 1,000, $4.00. Tomato plants from 
100, 50c; 1,000, . We ship plants worth ne 
seney. oe “Shepherd’s Plant Farm, China 
yrove, N. 4 





FLOWERS Bs 
Write Forrest Blankenship, Rome, 





Geor, 
Mixed Dahiias, 


Floral bargaine. 
gia. 





$1.00 dozen. Cannas. S0c dozen. 
Roland Dodson, ~. 8. Hillsboro, N. C. 

Assorted Legs. es rysanthemum plants, sixty cen 
dozen. Mre. Carl 1" Langley, Rt. 5, Greenville, N. C. 
Twenty beautiful fio flowering Cannas, assorted colors, 
dollar prepaid. Catalog free. Wm. Jordan, Balcwin 
Park, Calif. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Ht 





AUCTION SALE | 











Famous Reynolda JER 


fall fairs. 


REYNOLDA, INC. 


GEO. A. BAIN, Lexington, Ky., Auctioneer. 


At Trenton Fair Grounds, Trenton, N. J., 


TUESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1926 


ABOUT FIFTY HEAD of selected Imported and Reynolda bred Jerseys 
of the choicest breeding and individuality. 


Fontaine's Wexford, a choice son of Fern’s Wexford Noble, heads the list. 
will be about twenty young show cows, most of which are bred to calve for 
Also about twenty choice heifers of the best breeding. 


Catalog Ready About May 15th 


A. C. Wharton, Mgr. 


SEY Herd to be Sold 


Mixed Canna bulbs, large foliage, bronze and green 
75c per dozen, postpaid. Write Mrs, W. W. Stallings. 
Elberon (Surry County), Va. 


Chrysanthemums.—25 varieties prize wineins. oe 








dozen. WH4ll exchange for other flowers. Mrs. D. C. 
Brooks, Rt. 5, Siler City, N. C. 

Mixed Chrysanthemum plants; every color. large 
and medium yarieties; 40c dozen, Blue Ageratum, 
lovely verennial, 30c dozen; Blue Iris, 5@c dozen. 
Mrs. G. B. Penny, Rt. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 


type Chrysanthemums. Dif- 
ferent varieties yellow, white, lavender, tan, pink, cream, 
orchid, red, flesh, variegated red and yellow; blooms 
grow to 9 inches across. Guaranteed large type or 
money refunded. Cultural directions furnished. Strong 
plants, 8c_ each; 35, $1.65; 100 -10. Large white 

rennial Daisies, yellow centers, 25c dozen; 6 dozen 
1.00. State inspected. Mrs, J. F. Chapman, Exiisonr 
Georgia. 





25 varieties large incurved 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 








There 
the 


REYNOLDA, N. C. 


JOHN C. McNUTT, Sales Manager 








A — 




















Cabbage Plants.- 
= charges collect. Jas. J. 
n a. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.00 per thou- 
sand ae. » cash with order. C. V. Willard, Douglas, 


=" leading varieties, $1 per 1,000; 
Councill & Son, Frank- 








> Rican wotase piants, 23. am. thousand. 








Prom: t, Write EB y Plan arm, Bax- 
ley, Ga. 

Barly Tomato plants: 30c, 100; $2.00, 1,000, post- 
=...’ $1.50 collect. Evergreen Plant Farm, Omega, 
Geor, 





Millions of Tomato and Cabbage ame: $1, 1,000. 
Free catalogue ail kinds of plants. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; five thou- 
sand or over: $1.75, 1,000. Cash with order. G. L. 
Hicks, Baxley, Ga. . 


Early Jersey wrens Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. H. 
Goff, — Falcon, N. C. 


‘Cabbage plants: 
1. 50; postpaid 
‘gram, Raleigh, 

Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, 
Rico and Tomato penis: $2.50, 
Punch, Newton, N. 


Genuine Improved 1 Porto Rico Potato plants at $2.00 











100, 80c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000 
wetigraction guaranteed. W. 
N. C. 





Southern Queen, 
1 


Porto 
000, prepaid. J. F. 








per thousand, not prepaid. Plants shipped promptly. 
Levi a Rt. 3, Alma, Ga. 
Barly and Cabbage 


Charleston Wakefield 
te: 500% for $1; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. 5. 
lorris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


Barliana, June Pink and Ponderosa Tomato plants: 
50, sei 100, 50c; 300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; postpaid. 
ka ‘Farms, Claremont, N.C. 








Hollis’ Improved Porto Rican plants, 1 to 5 thou- 
sand, $2.25 per 1,000; over 5 thousand, $2; f.0.b. 
Raxley. S. E. Hollis, Baxley, Ga. 





Potato, Ruby King Pepper plants: $2.50, 1,000. To- 
mato plants: 4 collect. Ship at once or refund 
money. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Girone, Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Potato: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. Pepper, lants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2 Clyattville Plant Co., attville, Ga. 

it-proof Cabbage — prompt shipment: 500, 


Frost 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express collect, $1.00 
per 1,000. R. J. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 











Thursday, May 20th | 


TRENTON, N. J. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE 47 AUCTION 


Friday, May 21st 


MANHEIM, PENN. 





R. L. Benson, Princeton, N. J., 
and a few other breeders. 


contagious abortion. 


ing Brookdale herd 


The Trenton sale consists of select drafts from the famous herds of Messrs. 

Hope, Florham 
represent the breed’s most popular blood 
lines and are excellent individuals. All are negative to the blood test for 


The following day Mr. S. R. Nissley’s well known and heavy produc- 


Farms, Madison, N. J., 


will be dispersed. 








. For Catalogs of Both Sales, Write 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO., 


SPARKS, 
MARYLAND 




















APPIN 





CONSIGNS 





















Winston Farm’s Glory Boy 98192 (whose 
-Dam: Fern of Glenville 





Porto Rico Potato $2.00; fine Tomato $1 thousand 
plants. ‘Plants, not promises.” We Seen the situa- 
tion, Watch sos tt = Valdosta, =. 


Porto Rico 


aga 





,h~ —® ety 1,000, f.0.b. Sees: 
room. Ike Tomberiin, Surrency, Ga. 
















Class AA. .Holds tenth place im class. 


C.S. McCALL, 






South Carolina Guernsey Breeders Sale 
Columbia, S. C., Wednesday. May 5th 


the well bred young bull, APPIN‘S GLORY 106674, born ow geod 26, a os 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 














FARM 


TO THE 





eraged 


nearest 
67181. .15,157 pounds milk, 815 815 pounds tee. 













Get _our free Pecan catalogue before buying tree. 
Base Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mise. 

















ed. Concord N ° 3, , Ga. 
BEANS 

Haberiandts, $2.50; Laredos, $4. Tom Camper, 

eaufort, N. C. 





Mung Beans, $10 bushel, delivered. August Schoeffel, 
Cullman, Ala. 

Soybean receivers St ehippers, Write City Hey & 
Grain Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Mammoth Yellow evecens. 
Smithwick, South Creek, 

Haberlandt or Herman ——s Locos: per Dusbel. 
L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N. 


Soybeans.—-Mammoth Yellows - 10; 
Write J. C, Willams, Rose Hill, 


bushels Parly ——— Velvet Beane. 
D. A. Burch Co., CI Chester, Ga. 


New crop Mammoth Yellow peed Soybeans, $1 36 
bushel, f.0.b. Beaufort. A. F. Davis, Davis, N. 


Sound new crop Early Speckied Seed Velvets, re- 
cleaned, $3.00 bushel. J. Palmer, Tennille, G4. 


For Sale-—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.50 bushel 








$1.40 bushel. J. D. 








Biloxis $3 7. 





Thousand 
$3.50 bushel. 














Biloxis, $2.75 bushel. Winstead Smith Co., Ransom 
ville, N. ¢. 

Laredo Beans, $4.50 per bushel; Mammoth Yellow 
and Tar Heel a... #1. 50 per bushel. Apply J. ¢ 
Gatlin, Creswell, N 





Mammoth Yellows, Mammoth Browns, 
Blacks and Biloxi Soybeans, any quantity. 
ices. Hardy & Newsom, LaGrange, N. 


New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, Tar 
Heel Black or Tokio seed Soybeans at $1.60 per bushes: 
a at $3.00 per bushel, f.0.b. New Bern, N. ©. 
J. H. Parker & Co. 














Mammoth Yellow and Mammoth Brown, selected 





recleaned 1925 crop Soy’ $1.70 per bushel 
delivered. Cash with order. Hertford Hardware & 
Supply _¢ Co., -, Hertford, a. G mcs 
~ Recleaned, 1925 crop, 98% germination, for seed 
Mammoth Yellow. Soybeans, $1.50; Biloxis $3.5 
Otootans $7.50; Laredos $5.00, f.0.b. Micdletowt 
N. C. Middletown Grain & Seed Co. 
New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow, MammotD 
Brown and Tarheel Black Soybeans, $1.50 bushel. 
with order. Highest germination guaranteed. 


Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. - 


Certified Otootan and Laredo Soybeans.—Don't | 
a chance, you may get stung like many others did 
last year. Buy “‘‘certified beans’’ and buy your aa 
quirements early, a8 sure to be higher later. Gene 
stamp for circular of “‘Valuable Information Abow 
New Varieties of Soybeans.” Also have Mammen 
Yellows and Biloxis. Prices, limited quantity (& ; 
ten days only), Otootans $7.50; Laredos $6.00; Bilozi® 
00. Wm. P. Wannamaker, 
(Member South Caroilna Soybes® 
§) 
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BEANS Chieks.—-Barred Rocks, Reds, Fuglish Leghorns Two registered Guernsey bull calves. Splendidiy SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
~ ~ . eae ee. 7 saa 100, $11.00. May, $10.00. June, $9.00. Delivered bred. Farmer's prices. Kildaire Farm, Box 234, w Y 
“Genuine Otootan Beans, beautifully | cleaned end alive. Gvark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Kaleigh, N. . ated. oung men to learn the barber trade 
gaded: per peck $2.40; per bushel $8.50; 24% bushels _ - Best college in the South; awaiting our gradu 
gad over. ng * 2. Biloxis, pene bushel bags. $4.00 per Chicks.—Offering Tancred-Ferris —_ eee $13.50. Guernsey bulls at reasonable prices A few females. ates, Charlotte Barber College, Charlotie, N. C. 
bushel. Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, len. prema ie 106% delivery. "Thowande weak. Cant. eg ye bears. ax menthe old. Gayeso Warme. Train for Tusiness—the safesi, saneat and quickest 
§ C. _ — a te secure lucrative leyment. Cecil's B 
ll — tal City Hatchery, Columbia, 8. ray employ . S Business 
CANE AND SORGHUM <aeredited Gn = Toedi JERSEYS Colleges, Asheville, N. C.; Spartanburg, S. C. 
Accredi _ . ing varieties. = oe 
Our seed are all recleaned. New crop. 1t pays to From officially endorsed for high average ess Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; quereditnes TOBACCO 
plant good seed. Early Amber cane, bushel $1.75; production. Foremost egg strains Live delivery herd. __Mount Pieasant Stock Farm, Fairfield -_ . oe 
Karly Orange cane, bushel 85; pure an Grass, Se free. Smith Brothers Hatcheries, Box 1°23, - Kk wa pey ; you to attend the North a — ~ Homespun smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; fine red chew- 
pushe! $2.40; Whippoorwill Peas, bushel $3.60. All Mexico. sey Cattle Club Consignment Sale of 55 choice reg- Kei RJ tounds $2.00. Tobacco Wholesalers, Murray. 
in three-bushel bags. 25 bag lots, Se bushel less. This and next week thousands fine quality Reds, j.iered cows and heifers, at Raleigh, N. C., Thureday, entucky. Py! 
Send with order. Deduct for cash. Lewis SBarred Rocks: $15.00, 100. White and Brown Lee y 6th WwW f l R. H. Buf Btate . eee 
r- May 6th. rite for c og. ‘ . Ruffner, a Homespun te J “and smoking tobacco: 5 pounds 
Seed Co., P. O. Box 426, . horns, Anconas: $13.50, 100; prepaid; 100% live de- (:ollege, Raleigh, N. € $1.25: 10, $2.5 $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 
livery. Buy chicks this month ws winter eggs. Capital - — - -- - ; 5 we , “ 
CORN Poultry Farm, Columbia, 8. GOATS — Farmers Wingo, Ky. 
X .. = a 
~— _— ——— a Tobacco.-Kentucky s t leaf ell y 
Corn, 9c bushel. J. ~ Jarvis, Swan ae N. C. Chicks free from white diarrhes. Tratl’s End 807 Milk Goats, buck eervice. Moorburst Farm, | Irvins- Smoking, 15 nonce a yey shoaine ay Pay when 
~ egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders ton, Ala. receive Ernest ¢ Ww 
For Sale.—-I have bushels selected proved a st Choate, ingo, Ky 
Dent seed oot bushel. J. 3. ne with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s - ——~ —__—_____—— 
a Deena a ' greatest, layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- TWO OR MORE BREEDS Tobacco Postpaid.- Guaranteed best large red leaf 
= monials. ws way —— Ls — gt B. es Owen's Red 80 head young cattle at low price, immediate pur- Gove. P. cam Se 3k ie. $2. ve Best smoking. 
Mosby's Old Reliable—Two large eared variety, chicks. rite new Ww Di terature, cer- 7 20c pound. amlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
not for soundness, long thick grain smell white tificate” of guarantee (that ‘Trails Bnd chicks are hase. W. Hundley, Boydton, Ve. yp ee EE Pe is 
cob. Improved each year by — ee and field purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy. culled end 65 purebred Holstein and Guernsey “dairy cows and $1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c pot 9 aa ee » poun 
ion until a big aa; year average inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest dairy equipment will. be sold at auction, Beacondale ae a, ee ae Ss. vc poun sfaction 
selecti guaranteed Dick Chandler, Sharoi Ter 
known in state. Peck 80c; half $1. So: bushel $2.75. poultryman in the United . accompanies ship- airy Farm, Morrison, Va., May the Sth. For par- 4 ~ 1, Senn. 
N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va. ticulars write L. Smith, Morrison, Va. Tobacco.Pure Tennessee Red Leaf; quality guar- 
—— 7 anteed or money ae 10 pounds best chewing 
SG I aS ah Aa oa Be, Scetaeee Shave me ete spor 
torium, N. C., April 2, 1926. Please ship at once by Purebred Golden Seabright Bantams, Trio $4.00 Purebred White King and Hed Carneaux Pigeons; egy hg ‘ae “ian ion ee” 
freight 10 coma ‘Mosby's Prolific seed corn. The egg8: 15, $1.25. Sara Faust, Indian Springs, Tenn. mated, banded, working; $1.7 75 per pait. Bramiett Her, Martin, Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank. 
taaned) E. B. Barrett. dequisitioning ¢ nicer.” good, LEGHORNS Pouliry Farm, Owings, 8&8. 
ane = “Pure Dark Brown, Leshorn eggs. $1.00 per sitting, | ___ poas a AGENTS WANTED 
isialtinas — sin dams, Rt. 2. Angier, N.C. Registered White Collie pups; beauties. Greenacre 
Selected Wanpamaker-Cleveland Big Boi) cotton Sn Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, Kennel, Marion, Ala. 3s x. . 
rare —_ = per gue Andrews Hard- Wilson. Norling, N. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. D. gar = gee inter Shite Colle’ pune S a nai SS. for Sale —Agents wanted. Concord 
oat RE a - +t Pn nr 2 Aa — . Jenkins, Oxford, a erie oneord a 
“3,000 bushels pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton ~‘Fancred baby chicks, “hatching eges. ~ Stock bought . are ne poate hares ; 
ati ie trom ge farm, ets pointing fram anced WUie achat Farm” (rth. at EySegttectan, "Yee be: Kaley Tas hwnd ean “"Woagerany ronan” Lerma 
raised or ginned. is cotton is bred by the plant cate of guarantee furnished. rail’s Enc ultry = cireet. Newport News, Va . : : Co., Dept: RB, St. Louis 
to row method every year by an expert breeder, Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Stress, Newpors & — - - - ~ 
o ie to keep the - .- B.A and of the best type. ¢ g o ~~ — Sable Collie pups. regisiered ; the best of blood; We start you without a dollar Soaps. leek 
It pays to plant the very best. $1.50 per bushel and , Trail's End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby $09.00 up. Write Mrs. W. BR. Troxler, 1033 W. Mar- perfumes. toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Ca 
up for small lots. All recleaned and newly bagged. —_ hatching esse. Cortificate ot guarantee tan. Ket_St., Greensboro, N.C nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
lished. y e been acknowledged and guaran- : : ee ee = SSeS Ee 
B._¥. Shelton & Sons, Speed, N. teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorns. lop For Sale.—Finest Pointer puppies in the world. Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 datly 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Buy combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’e End Poul-  Sired by sons of Carolina Prank out of fine registered id you, furnishing ae. Distributors 
the. genatne latest jmoroved strains of this famous try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. bitches. Two to four months old, $20.00 each, De ept. 105. 609 Division. Chic 
cotton direct from the originator and breeder, W. W. ee ¢ satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. Giles, Victoria, Va. Big alae steady income; our line food products 
Wi ker. My Seed specialty MINORCAS toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
a ana en . B. ey S. C. White Minorcas.—Breedin stork ; exes. $2.00 MISCELLANEOUS go free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
2 © Seer 4 15; $9.00 0 ; b: hi 20.00, 100. Ry }. aus 0 
Fine crop. ed open, fair weather. Germination pos, 18;- O00, tes: at , om —- —— - —— - 
9% to 98%. Ey bushel recleaned, reginned (de wie Agents. Our new sales plan gets that repeat busi 
linted). New strain No. 19 (limited quantity), $2.90 ORPINGTONS . i ness, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Household Products 
per bushel, New strain No. 18, $2.50 bushel: 50 Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds, quick Big profits. Write today. Carlisle Co., Dept. PF, 
bushel lote, $2.35: 100, $2.25. Write for unusually Rigger) ag dl notes ete from a Enough for four gallons, $2.00. Bo-Ko Co., Jones- Huntington, W. Va 
of also exhibition layers 75 per 15, guaranteec to wo Miss a _ ae — “ 
ell ‘The “Wennamater- Teveland Smith, Callands, Va Accounts, Notes, Claims coll i here in world. near $45 - i eaven wee oa or 
: 2 nag Ogg ny BENE SE WE oer eagle eer er pes CCOUNTS Ores aim co ectec anyw vere " ‘oric Shirts omission mh advance e deliver anc col- 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. Wanna- Eggs from winter laying purebred Buff Orpingtons No charges unless collected. May's Collection Agency, leet. Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. E-261 
maker, President. 15, $1.50; postpaid Guarantee 14 fertile eges per Orlando. Plorida Cincinnati, Ohio 
GRASS sitting. J _E Starr, Green Bay, Va — BAGS eee Po a — ee 
gents.—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
““Sillica  Motiar eiL. PLYMOUTH ROCKS atent patch for instant! nding leaks i ll uten 
‘Billion Dollar | grass seed, 12%c per pound: 100 ’ 1 Daten? patch f inetantiy mending eases in 6 
. " Bags "ay 7 ric ) Wor ‘ ) ; » > t 
yound lots, 10. LL. Draughon, Whitakers, x. ¢&. Purebred Buff Rock eggs, $2.00 sitting fifteen or sean ai Rg a — YS - Pm age Fae Collette Mig. Co., Dep 
Billion Delter Grew produces six tons hay per acre 34 ms per hundred, Sunnyview Farm, Lexington ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. fae neat auee de bee per peered 
in seven weeks, Experiment Station test. Stock prefer a a onee See pees Seep Stee re 
it to corn. Greatest farm crop in world for all ani Thompson's direct Ringlet Dark Barred Rock eggs: BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY ad we oy A x... By rng —— 
mals. 20 pounds seed, enough one acre, $4.00. Sow 15, $1.50; postpaid Mountainview Farm, Jonesville Pure Honey, direct from producer Also Sweet ine Bldg.. Grand Rapids Mich. a See 
tie ‘price tist. A. — — Py ... = descrip- —_ Virginia. Clover seed Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- ————— ——_________ _—_—_— 
c Jefferso arm pany, Ga ———— Se ~ o K Agents..-Our new household cleaning device washes 
—— White Rocks that please others will please you. mouth y - " { — 
LESPEDEZA Eggs: $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 100; postpaid, LL. M I buy beeswax in any’ quantity and sell beehives a Rg Re may See ag to ey Write 
Lespedeza Seed.—South Louisiana grown seed of | Williams, Stokesdale, N. ¢ Dub ype i «on Write J. Tom White. Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St.. Fairfield. Iowa 
highest germination and purity. Write for prices on Thompson’s Barred Plymouth Rock eges: 15 eggs i Bt . Summer work for f 
a : - J < armers, teachers and others. Sef! 
io tJ Chesees Codperative $1 pine a one: 18 ee , ™ © arefully pack CORN HARVESTER Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
— ro WE on : ee... = : oa ° ore fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terms to 
i = a Rich man’s Corn Harvesier, poor man’s price—only ere oR . 
MILLET ‘Aristocrat’ Barred Plymouth Rocks (direct from — gos aa with Windle wing aitamment chp seati ps = salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
: . 4 : 2 x vd le ying tachmen Free catalog a nce nla A thc 
For Sale.—Faney recleaned (Cat Tail Millet, ten Holterman), hoth Bh “~ sa wie: a bor showing pictures of harvester, Box 528. Salina, Kans Sell Archer made to order Shoes. Big commissions 
dollars hundred pound bag > Bush Albany gains in stock and eggs Write A. J. Cheek, Hender FARM M H daily Permanent busine No capital or ex 
ay ise son, N._C. A ACHINERY creaane rat business. No capi 
rgia. perience vecessary come doubled Built-in arch 
oe RHODE ISLAND _REDS Bargain in Lally Light Plani. J. V. Davis, Cou- Support. Dept. Z-1 W. Archer Shoe Co., Cin 
PEAS — cord, N. ¢ cinnati, Ohio 
en Purebr ~d Rhod Island Red eggs, fifteen for $1.50 
lumber Bridge, Nec sale, 50c per quart. John Cobb, «4° "Brock, Rt. Belton. 8 | Complete portable sawmill for sale; almost new Agents. write for free samples. Sell Madison ‘Bet 
: = — — ” —oy: cat Sane. J. Dudley Woodard, N. Emporia. Va ter-Made”’ en for large manufacturer direct to 
= Exhibition, heavy laying Reds ‘Sodntedinal year : 
_ Whi ips, Era, mixed, Agriculture Peas. $3.75 bushel Eggs half price. Catalogu Mrs. J. ¢ leaton. Salis aon ae wearer No capital or experience — required Many 
8 ! atal ¢ B. : Paton, 1 equipment. dairy supplies, dairy house and 00 Pp t nus M: on Shi 560 
W. | D _Claybrooke, _Albertville, — Ala. bury, N creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys oo me week en bonus fadison Shirts ° 
“For Sale.— ; “ : certifi con > tems. 8S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. ( — -—— 
Oa = ‘ee Fim ‘less, F. H. Ver _ Rhode Island _ eds. tate | 7 tified. flock _, oan — = - _— Old Money Wanted. —Do you know that. coin col- 
Varms strain. Eggs, yer 15 ‘ sarlow Universal Farm Light Batteries The Universal lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U cents? 
Straight Clay and Whippoorwill, also Mixed Peas. ‘Smithfield, Va —C*ié@atttter'' for all makes Of farm light plants. Big al And high premiums for all rare coins? we buy all 
Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Tompkins Single Comb yearling hens, $2.25 eact lowance on old batteries. Carolina Willys Light Co., kinds. Send de for large coin folder. May mean 
Georgia ees nae oe eke Must have room for growing stock Laurinburg, N. ¢ much profit ta you. Numismatie Co,, Dept. 645, Ft. 
“Wired Pea Peas, $3 $3.7 > Whippoorwills New Eras, $4 Good quality, no scrubs Henry M. Britt, Rt. § Worth, Texas 
. Ne oras, aR. KODAK FINISHING - : a 
— Springs. four. iene pound. DPD. W. Alexander, Tarbor N c . . : Agents. --$260 month, bonus besides Introduce fin- 
waGhelly Springs Sara , — strain mods, 1" ey tye, Fy and 4 ore ng a pod pictures, 25¢ Reid's Studio, est line guaranteed Hosiery you ever saw 126 styles, 
Peas._Hand picked. sound, clean, pure and pretty; 1igh egg production, ES 0 per 15; $6.00 per North idttie Rock, Ark. colors. New sales plan a wonder No experience 
Whippoorwill, Clays arid Early Wonder $4.95 per 100 Pen of one blue ribbon yearling “Owen Farm Kodak Finishing by Mail.—-Films developed free needed No license to pay Auto furnished Credit 
bushel: Red Rippers, 00. Cash with order. Satiz direct and 10 hens of exhibition qualities; eaas $3.00 “ints te te Se 7” wr 9 ' given Spare time satisfactory. Samples furnisned 
4 <A . prints, Sc to be w w White, Drawer 1112, Bir 
faction guaranteed. River Bend Farms, Stanfield Vireinia Satisfaction guaranteed. Reva Burgess. Reva, iingham, Als. Wilkuit Hosiery Co., Dept. 637; _ Greenfield, Ohio. 
. C nl 
nn Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film devel $5 to $15 daily -your pay in advance, monthly bonus 
~ POTATOES PEA FOWL oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only Mic. Associated Photo, —— ya ~e op in = oe sworn proof 
4 7 7 Sa ’. Boyd, S B ym, Va. thy 1463-G, Cine ti, Ohio urnished) ntroducing latest style osiery for men 
Sweet Potato Seed.—Nancy Hall and Big ‘tem Peafowls wanted John W oyd, South Bost ox incinna 1 acres PR 57 etyies. 40 pl m 7 sate eur 
Jerseys bushel, cash with order. Write TURKEYS PATENTS anteed 7 months, $1.75. No experience or capital need 
Bancock Huntley Co., Beaufort Cc. 9 cone 5 sodtatnaten re f 
oven =. Sl. Sh a. Bronze turkey eggs, $6 per dozen Mrs. John W nwa a PD Paul gy oc. Spare time oosernctnry Just show — we fur 
Hendricks, Pickens, 8S. C. a lents.— rite to z ishburne (a South Caro nish Write orders fe deliver and collect All 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES — — - - 1 ane linean), Hegistered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg.. transportation charges paid. Macochee Textile Com- 
a - - ——_—--— Bourbon Turkeys.—Gentle, easily handled with chick Washington, D. ©, Honorable Methods, pany, Card 29010, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pound. Py eal ae det for sale . 50c , fn tu vif hens Ls —_ —e eee 
c 1 0 Lon. Ja delivery, with rearing ns ruc ions , 2 rat 
~ Watermeions. Write C. A “Thurmond, Perry, Ga. ps ts orm, Rameour, _N 
ne Wists ge er gna information of the Two OR MORE BREEDS D ITED OFFICIAL STATE LABEL 
one s « —__ -__ —_ -—— - 
- - - Eggs, $1.50 per 15, prepaid Brahmas, a haie —— 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED Cochins, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds. Cat 
log free. Ducks and geese. M. H. Myers, Edom, Va 
Seed Peas, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cotton 
Seed; all varieties; large or small lots. Write for 
ices. “Potato plants. Hf. M. Franklin. ‘Tennille, Gu | LIVESTOCK B 
All stuck blood-tested for White Diarrhea and accredited for type, vigor and egg 
| POULTRY AND EGGS | BERKSHIRES a Miles production by the state of North Carolina. 
BABY CHICKS on hee big type. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Con- WHITE Lacan, bo toyys 4 a ey Pee eee REDS, WHITE AND 
_ Sr : ee DO A A ABLE PRICES 
15 varieties. Forsyth Farm, Berkshires. —Big type. James W. Graves, American 


All kind chicks, a. “Se up. 
Winston, N. 

Shinn C Tr 
1 up. Free book 
op, Missouri 





are better. Leading breeds. $8.40. 
Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 





prnite Leg chicks, 200-300 exe ee: 
$6.00; 100, nat gi: 500, So. 00; delivered 
Toad. Aulander, N. 




















National Bank, Richmond, Va 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered ‘Duroc “Jersey boars and pigs for sale 
Marshall Bros., Wytheville, Va 


Registered pigs, 8-10 weeks, $15.00. Sensation, breed 
ing. Kildaire Farm. Box 284, Raleigh, N 


Duroc Jersey pigs, twelve weeks old; male sad fe- 



































THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 





Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 










GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 





















































“Chick ks.—From blue ribbon Silver Laced Wyandottes, ri 
fie; Barred Rocks, Reds, 15e: postpaid. Bartlett 2% ‘Cox. Moyock, 'N. a oo wee {Erices on: 
Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. ( "twee tees i eee: Leghorpe, Anconas eT 78 1:90 #1809 989-0 0 8110.09 
“Tait ell’s “Layers. —Quality Brown Leghorn chicks | at 4 bad 
Ht00. per 100. Hatch April 26 and later H. M. Good thrifty registered ar <n pigs; bred gilts. E. A, . si 9.60 00 86.00 160.00 “hicks purebred. selected by expert 
Mattre!l, Rt. 7, Paducah, Ky Aldridge, Randleman, N. Wrandottes 6.60 BE SS judge. Send $1.00, rest C. OD 
si ay _Brown Leghers baby chicks “from select hens AMPSHIRES eras! : 2 Bee 88 idee § BB 7 ome = 
m i fi “speci ti ‘ 
; _— ae. 8 al matings.’ _, Pedigreed Hampshire bigs We “Write —_—.. H. NaunUneY 1 esdeaaey, & 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Tons ye strain a oe ¥ baby chicks, — pone ue an ; a re a = 
ous free range stc yet our reduced prices for % % 4 
7”, and June. Gill Poult Farm, Wake Forest, _ pe an un Lad 
ws Ohio Improved a oe ee $18.00 each; pedigreed. c rices on y e atc e 1 ra e c 
a White Leghorn Chicks —Trapnest records W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. May and June are MotherNature’s months for hatching and rearing chicks. Order 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. Reduced prices after ws Resistered free. ot C. pigs, $15.00 each. C. Y. your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet 
Broke, i xcs ent me choca ole “oe CHINAS S. C. White Leghorn Psjue.ee White W d 
Accredited Chicks.—14 varieties, 8i%c up. Backed ee 2 Ag ea hee ¥ . Tyee 
cer teudiken Secee’. suvutedion fd caalier poe Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock Barred Rocks and Reds 12.00 Mixed for Broilers 
Satisfaction. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 55' Farm, Fairfield. Va. a ' 100, add Ic hick 
inton. Mo. or less than , add le per chic 
: Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at | 
Purebred chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds. Best reasonable prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Virginia. ‘| 
~f -“ -- Prompt ge Live arrival guar- Virginia. ° 
iiteed lustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., ,~s pure- 
Bex_305, Clinton bred Big Boned Poland China and first pigs BABY CHICKS 
Purebred high quality baby chicks, all varieties. and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in a sizes. gag » PUREBRED POULTRY 
Moderate prices, Postage prepaid. Largest hatchery Send for price list. All stock guaranteed. Highest quality in Reds. Rocks, White and Brown 
it Dixie serving entire South. Laurel Baby Chick Leghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Don’t 
&. f. Rt. 2, Laurel, Miss. ABERDEEN-ANGUS place your order until you send for our free circular. LEGHOR 
Chicks.—Accredited. Postpaid. per Four-year-old Angus herd og Will sell or trade. | Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. NS a 
Bet: Anconas a, 4 hy wen H. H. Titsworth, Randolph, " =e paid ITE 
arge assort assorte: ag! c ‘ey weekly, Post Der wH 
Catalog. Standard Poultry Farms, Chil- Sanford Fi “Preach,” Draper ee for soybeans. Write "8. C. Buff and Brown Leghorns, ERRIS tzorsonn =PULLETS 
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ALK is cheap, and it is easy to make extravagant 
claims, whether or not they are justified. This is 
true of cream separator claims. If there is the slightest 
doubt in your mind which separator really does skim 
cleanest, just try this simple test: 
Put a De Laval side-by-side with any other 
separator of approximate capacity. Your 
De Laval Agent will gladly arrange this 
test. Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly 
and let it stay at normal room tempera- 
ture. Run half through each machine. 
Wash the bow! and tinware of each ma- 
chine in its own skim-milk, without the 
use of water, and mix the skim - milk. 
(Some separators retain more cream in the 
bowl than others.) Then run the skim- 
milk from the other machine through the 
De Laval, and vice versa. Weigh and test 
for butter-fat the cream that eacl machine 
gets from the other's skim-milk. 


Hand Electnc Belt 
6°29 10 1422 nown 
Balance in 15 


Easy Monthly 
Payments 


See Your 3A 






When you do this you will know beyond question De Laval 
of doubt that the De Laval skims cleaner, is the easier A@emt 
to turn and the more profitable to own. i 

The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever wy 
made. It has the wonderful “floating bowl’’— the gg Os 
greatest separator improvement in 25 years. It is C o 
puaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs easier ys roe 
when separating and lasts longer. It is the ee y < 
crowning achievement of 48 years of sepa- GY BX Po 

rator manufacture and leadership. SH ee 
SEE and TRY the New rye 2 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 








All the Rewer teu } Need ~ 
Any Time ~ Any Place 


CLETRAC Crawler Tractors give you an abundance of 

easily controlled power that can be profitably applied to 
scores of farm jobs! Cletrac power cuts labor costs — 
changes hard tasks to easy ones—and renders long years 
of dependable, economical service. 


Positive Traction that Saves Fuel 


Running lightly on their own broad tracks, Cletrac Crawler 
Tractors grip the ground with the sure-footed traction that 
saves fuel and oil. There is no slipping even in muddy ground 
or on steep hillside work. Cletracs turn within their own 
length and because of this fact and their low-down, compact 
construction they are ideal for work in close quarters. 


| mand yo’ 


| 





An All-Purpose Power Unit 


For plowing, harrowing and seeding—for 
mowing, reaping and feed grinding—pulling 
stumps, removing snow, hauling and many | 
other farm uses, Cletracs deliver downright 
satisfaction. There is a Cletrac dealer near 
you who will gladly demonstrate the out- 
standing superiority of these remarkable 
year-round power-units. Write us today 
for his name and for interesting illustrated 
literature on Cletrac Tractors. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








g@ding to be filling that pepper box?” 
“Sure, ma'am, and it's meself can’t 


stuff in the 
in the top.” 

DIPLOMAT 
“Well, Nancy,” said Uncle John, 
just come on a visit, 


see them first, don’t you?” 


WORDS OF KINDNESS 





“Yes. Two boiled eggs and a kind word.”’ 
The waitress brought the eggs, and was 
ioving on when the American said: “Say 
What about the kind ord?’”’ 
The waitress leaned over and whispere 
“Don’t eat the eggs.” 
JUST SWAPPING lg ttn 

A Welshman was spending a h day it 
London for the first time. Walking through | 
a fashionable street, he noticed on a Weel 
the words, ‘Please ring the bell.” 

He rang the bell In a minute a footmat 
appeared and asked him what he wanted 

“Ni othing,”” said the Welshmar 

‘Then why did you ring the hell?’ 
the reer 

“Oh,” said the footman, with a smile, “T | 
see you come from the country, where nany 
goats grow ) gooseberry bushes!” 7 
“Yes,” said the Welshman; “but in Lon- 


don there 


are many wonderful sights. You 
have only to ring the bell as nkey 
pops out.” 

IT DELAYED THE PLAY 

“Othello” was being played by colored home | 
talent At the place where Othello asks 
Desdemona where the handkerchief is which | 
he had given her the Moor approached Des- 
demona and cried “Des da-m« vha’ is 
dat han’k’chief?” 
No answer 
Louder: “‘De-De-Des-da-mona, wha’ is dat 
han'k’chief?” 
Still no answer 
Still louder: ‘“De-De-Des-da-mona, I com- 


to give me dat han’k’chief!” 
Just then an old Negro woman arose in the 
rear of the room and exclaimed: “Now, look 
| heah, Nathan, nose on yo’ sleeve 
and let dat play go on!” 


wipe yo’ 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— Copyright. 1926, by 


ndicate, Inc. 











I NEVUH SEED DE LAK since | 
I wuz BAWN, 

DE COONS ET UP MAH NEW- 
GROUN’ CAWN; 

DE WAY 1S CLAR I STILL 
PURSUE, 

DE RABBITS GwiINE EAT 


MAH GoOBERS . _ Too!” 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Good book say you gits yo’ bread mn 
de sweat o° yo’ face, but wid all de res’ 
de things you's bieege to have, you sweats 
OVE vil 


An American, newly arrived, went into a 
London teashop, took a seat, and waited. 
Presently a bright-eyed waitress approached 
him and asked: “Can I take your order?” 


who had 
“come and take a walk 
| 


, windy 


| or will get one for you at the low price & 


| NOVELTY 
Representative—“‘I have an_ idea.” 
Senator—‘Be good to it, it’s in a strange 
place.” 
FEMININE AGES 
Six—"*Nice Mans.” 
| Nine—‘‘Carry my books.” 
Sixteen—‘‘I'll ask mother.” 
Twenty—"Drive faster.” 
Twenty-five—“Do call me up.” 
Forty—‘‘Nice Mans.” 
HOPELESSLY DUMB 
“Come, Bridget, how much longer are you 


say | 
how long it'll be taking me to get all this 
thing through the little - holes. | 


with me and show me your town,” 
“Alwight,” agreed Nancy. “We has two} 
ice cream parlors—I ‘specks you wants 
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ESTER Mecal Mender is 























or Fare . A Mechanic wrate: **I've been 


nels 
c Afany emiler wees 


owning aad o ing a shop for 


} 
simple, aafe, sure: that’s 
| suc : “hy rman conde it! Here's 
emand whet they say about ir. 
| it for A Housewife says *Tt is both , 
‘ economical and practical. I find 
| Dalry Utenstis it easy to. use it ‘Requires 
Milk Conn "+ Only Pg 
| 
i 
| 




















30 years and know what | am 
Hipeterced talkin: about when I say it is a 
LA mat Tans first class article.” 

Tobe Pais An Auto Owner said: *‘lt met 

Mane em anus. my needs for miscellaneous use 

Peewee. ground be both the garage and 

Ein teade The Hewa Owner says: *'The 

; Figewe Wires uses Lhave put itto Prove its 
4 ae “"*~ efficiency for home use. ee 
‘vaster Glance over the opposite list. See A 


how much you need “Kester 





Metal Mender right now —the “4 
‘ solder: carrying its own flux, a 


*Extracts from many letters on file. 





ANY LIVE DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 





FREE Sample 
Upon Request 
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CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
(rem '83 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U. S za) ; 
“Originators i —_ World’ s Lar; ane Mandennnet s J 














of $elf Fluxing So’ 

































Try toWet It! 
Impossible! Fill it full of water eill it © 
overflows the brim. Another hat would Z 
be ruined. But water cannot harm this ~ 


new kind of harvest hat. It holds its 

shape through rainand wind and wear. ~ 
KOKO-KOOLER is an entirely new and 
different kind of harvest hat—cooler, ligh 
and far more durable. ; 

This hat is hand woven from special Bam] 
| Boo Bark, tough, wiry and yet as soft r 
| flexible as a $10 panama. It is as light as# 
| feather—weighs but little more than ©] 
| handkerchief. It will give you cool cor 
fort on the hottest days. 

This amazing hat is also instantly od 
\ justable. Just loosen the patented bu 
{ and wear it “free and easy” on the hot 
days. Tighten the buckle for snug fit 
days. 
Broad brimmed, durable, light as # 
| feather, and rain proof—your dealer hasit 


75c. Slightly higher in the West. Look fof) 
the name inside the hat. If your d 
can’t supply you order direct, C. O. D. 


KOKO “KOO | 
2 

MEXICAN AMERICAN HAT COMPANY 
Dept. E-19, 18th and Locust St., St. Louis, Me 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 3 


: Cents per Foot and up. GM FACTO af 

Costs less than w Kokomo Fence ER 

beautifies and protects Lawmts, Churches, QM -4 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 

Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Prices. 
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Low 
\(Koleme Fence Mfg.Co. a eo 
Dept 481, Kokomo, ind 777) ™ k 
FOR THis FREE 
















